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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STEEL ENGRAVING. 


By Tuomas 


W ooLNnortu. 





SAUCINESS. 


SD teemeliinennanniedl 


Tas complete and finished expression of an 
accomplished face and tongue, which, from the repu- 
tation it has acquired for wit and smartness amongst 
a certain class, is regarded by them as a great orna- 
ment of the mind—may be resolved into nothing 
more nor less than the natural aptness of a bad 
temper in its most aggressive form. 

When this quality enters the composition, it not 
only qualifies the whole of it, but would seem to be 
the principal ingredient in it ; it lies upon the sur- 
face of all that is superficial, is the very essence of 
all that is non-essential; and is the only article 
which flavours the natural insipidity: it is the 
counterfeit of wit, the substitute for sense ; and, 
while it assumes these sterling qualities, it is only 
in possession of those brazen ones which pass for 
them all. The wise and good of every age have 
ever considered such characters as past all verbal 
correction, and recommended Solomon’s method of 
expostulation, “a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
a fool’s back.”? But, alas! we have too fre- 
quently to deplore the full-grown consequences of 
the early beginnings and unchecked tendency of 
these young shoots having been allowed to take 
their natural course ; and which, instead of being 
trained up like wild and disorderly plants, have, 
on the contrary, been nursed and nourished into 
these inclinations and habits by those whose duty 
it was to watch over and weed them out. Not- 
withstanding such admonitions, it must have been 
painfully observed that this precocious talent has 
even been commended in pert young children, for 
saying many a smart thing under the domestic 
roof that would have made them smart in other 
connections ; but which has only enabled their 
fond parents to supply their friends with so many 
specimens of their eloquent fooleries ; and that, too, 
in the hearing of these little ready reckoners, who 
are sure to commit them to memory, if not to paper, 
till they get such a collection of Rolands and 
Olivers, as to add to their natural stock of impu- 
dence, and make them what is called “a match for 
anybody.’”’ This embryo quality, which promises 
such a plentiful harvest whenever it shall arrive at 
the full maturity of insolence, puts them greatly in 
advance of their studies, and not unfrequently 
gives way to exercises of a lighter kind, in which 
they are so finished off, that they may be said to 
have got their education “ at their finger’s ends.”’ 
It is then they are able to realize the fondest 
expectations of those whom they have made too 
sensible of their improvement ; and are no sooner 
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[The Right of Translation ond Repeuduction is Reserved. | 





invested with the greg 4: of manhood, than they 
charge society with the full cost of taking up their 
freedom. ‘Thus elevated, we find them lording it 
over those modest and retiring persons, whose 
virtue and forbearance so often pass for insipidity 
or cowardice ; at the same time that these wes Ste 
ables are receiving a character for daring and spirit, 
until some unexpected circumstance may call them 
out and apply to them the language of Homer— 
“Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer!” 
When such shall make their appearance in ordinary 
life, they appear with more than ordinary advan- 
tages, are sent into the world with the finest 
recommendations, and with as many mistakes 
about their characters as were ever made about 
those of a magpie or a monkey: they come boldly 
out in the hearing of such remarks as these, “ Fine 
spirited youth, this!”—*“ fine sharp boy, that!’’ 
(language that might flatter a pickpocket), and are 
considered to be those intrinsic geniuses which 
parents expect to get off without premiums, and 
such as are especially fitted for offices of trust ; in 
fact, they are what is called “ any body’s money,”’ 
and those who trust them will generally find them 
so: their employers are not long in discovering 
their real uses in collecting bad debts and deliver- 
ing saucy messages, all which they perform with a 
fidelity that would do honour to the most righteous 
cause; while their activity in getting in and out of 
place makes them remarkable for seeing more of 
the world in one calendar month than the most 
steady and experienced would in the whole of their 
lives. Whenever servants are endowed with this 
gift of tongues, it elevates them above the state of 
life in which Providence, or (as they would have :t) 
ignorance has placed them, and enables them, even 
in their inferior situation, to preserve the balance 
of power. Under their saucy prerogative, every 
requisition they consider to be an infraction upon 
their liberty, and every act of condescension, a con- 
cession to their rights; while ~ contest with 
their superiors would seem to lend a greater 
respectability to their talent, by giving them an 
opportunity of showing themselves better than 
their betters: in like manner they would make 
their equals sensible of their inequality, in their 
own connection, where their liberty would be lost 
in the exercise of this freedom, in being made to 
feel that they are never so much out of place as 
when they are in it. 

We are not aware to what an extent we are 
indebted to this said quality for giving a relish to 


'so many (would-be) popular works of the day, but 


which, if inquired into, or traced to the source from 
whence their materials are gathered, would prove 
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to be nothing more than so many street compila- | 


tions, and far below the originals, which are to be 
found, in all the perfection of imperfection, in stable- 


of eloquence. It is in such unzephyr-like associa- 


is never to be overcome but by the power of 
endurance. Sense enough accompanies the Sauci- 
ness of these individuals to make them aware that 
this kind of delinquency only comes under the 


sive and dangerous ; but that Sauciness is a cheap 
and easy mode of annoyance, and exactly suited to 
their circumstances and abilities. 


the vulgar tongue—a privilege society is unwilling 
to deprive them of ; for unless they included in it 
a language still more vulgar and entirely their own, 
they would have no intercourse at all. They are 
always on good swearing terms with each other, 
and whether they come in contact or meet in 
recognition, it is with all the acrimony of good 
humour, and the felicity of abuse ; insomuch that 
you would really think they were going to proceed 
to blows, and give striking proofs of their friend- 
ship; at the same time the exchange is kept up 
with such invidious smartness as to make it evident 


they would rather receive the most provoking | 
insults than be cut off from the vanity of a reply. 


Fortunately for them, however, there is a sense- 
less familiarity in their unceremonious method of 
“giving and taking,” as the term is, which makes 
them impervious to attack, and gives them the 
advantage of becoming what is called “ case- 
hardened.’’, This could not be better illustrated 
than in a most interesting scene in Punch’s Drama, 
where the two brothers, having had words, agree to 
fight ; but, unluckily, having but one stick between 
them, they pass it alternately into each other’s 
hands, and knock one another about the head in 
polite succession: here is a courtesy we cannot 
sufficiently admire: they know they deserve no 
good at each other’s hands, and therefore make up 
their minds, as they do their heads, to take what 
follows. Now, just so their saucy colleagues out 
of the show-box; they preserve the same equili- 
brium of temper, they have the same dexterity of 
handling, and the sae wooden insensibility. 

This quality, which is supposed to exist in such 
perfection in Metropolitan connections, has been 
by some disputed. As an instance of this—“ There 
is,” said a town-cut gentleman, while walking the 
streets of London with acountry friend, “‘a refined 


order of things in this metropolis, which seems to | 


embrace the four corners of it, and includes within 


it the meanest citizen, taking within its range | 


those falsely called ‘the lower orders,’ but who, 
from assimilation, are able to put the stranger at 


receive out-of-the-way marks of attention, he may 


/ment.” 
tions that the low and vulgar contract that sharp-_ 
ness of expression and acuteness of insult, which | 
can never be met by uninitiated respectability, and | 
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now, my friend, since you seem rather infidel to all 


_ this, as we are approaching Covent Garden Market, 
: _you have only 
yards, coach-stands, fish-markets, and other schools | 


to make an inquiry or two at the 
stalls in order to please yourself with the experi- 
The countryman, pretending great sim- 
plicity, walks up to a flower-stand with—‘ Ma’am, 
will you have the kindness to inform me what they 
eall this pretty flower?”—“ Nothing that you 
want,”’ said the woman, “or else you would know 


the name of it.’”—‘* Well, I must confess,”’ said the 
‘townsman, “this is rather a bad beginning; but, 
’ however,” continued he, “try the next stand, and 
moral law, that other modes of assault are expen- | 


shape your question more knowingly.” The 


countryman proceeds with—‘ Pray, ma’am, is not 
this 
They seem to. 
have obtained a cockney charter for this kind of | 
insolence, by which they are in the free exercise of | 


retty flower a geranium ?’’—“ Why, yes, 
stupid!” says the lady, “ what did you take it for, 
an oak tree ?”—“ Well,” said he, “this leaves me 
but with another question ;’’ and, walking up to a 
third, he begged to be informed which was the 
way out of the market? which was as politely 
answered with—“* Why the same way you came 
into it, I suppose.’”—‘ Well,” said the country- 
man, “it must be allowed that this furnishes us 
with a very fair sample of the progress of Sauciness 
and civilization! and here, I must concede to you, 
that our country folk are far behind your town 
people in this respect.”’ 

It is not a little remarkable, that in countries 
the most remote, the fewest instances of this kind 


of refined barbarity are to be found. Even Bruce 


relates, that, during his travels, the only thing 
which he resented as falling upon his unaccustomed 
ears, was the sauciness of the Abyssinian, who 
tauntingly said to him, “A boy of our country 
would beat a man of yours.”” Weare apt to think 
that Sauciness is a relative property belonging to 
vulgar persons and subordinates; but the same 
elements of character are to be found in those who 
are placed in authority over them ; for, being able 
to exercise a higher style of insolence, they are dis- 
tinguished by the more exalted terms of ‘“im- 
perious”’ and “overbearing.” The only fellow- 
ship which gentlemen have with this familiar talent 
may be found in the examination of witnesses in 
the courts of law, where the advocates, descending 
to the same nicety of language with some of their 
out-door proficients, have met their rivals on equal 
terms; and sometimes very unequal ones, in not a 
few cases where the latter have been able to double 
upon their practice, and mark, by their superior 
powers over the specious court currency, that dis- 
tinction between Wit and Sauce which these sables 
have never been able to make in their contests with 
one another. These learned gentlemen should 
consider, that whatever the amount of Wit may be 
in either, the sauciness is the same in both; the 
only difference being, that in the one case it is 
brought under the domination, and in the other 
under the protection, of the court. And so of 


most promiscuous public meetings, where persons 
_of all denominations are supposed to meet together 
such perfect ease with them, that, if he does not | 


without respect of persons; how many long and 
elaborate speeches have, by one stroke of laconic 


reckon, at least, on an exchange of civilities; and | impudence, been made to tell against the speaker, 
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and evaporate into a laugh! Whenever this faculty 
is brought into what is called good society, it under- 
goes a modification of the term, and is insinuated 
under the better rendering of the “ polite insult,” 
and the “retort courteous,’ which supplies the 
place of wit in parties where there is as much to 
put out as to please, and without which there 
would be nothing in the follies of the evening worth 
remembering. 

If, however, this quality could ever be said to 
have its uses, it can only be where it has been 
turned to good trading and political account, by 
giving a flavour to a dish or a discourse ; as in the 
instance of two as notable characters as ever gar- 
nished a board or graced a senate, and of whom it 
might be equally said— 

“By one ingredient two great; men obtained their 
eminence— 


The one who furnished sauce for fish, the other Sauce 
for sense.” 


It would be as vain to attempt to enumerate 
instances of this quality, in such of its professors 
as meet usatevery point, as to count the currency ; 
but of this we may be assured, that, acute as their 
insults may be, or brisk and sprightly in their 
manner of conveying them, their ingenuity is not 
so imposing, nor their impudence so irresistible, 
but that their characters may be driven before 


them, and their faces made to go in advance of 
them all. 


SAUCINESS. 


As this disposition assumes such a variety of 
forms in different characters, it is here given in one 
in which it is chiefly supposed to prevail, and after 
a manner in which it is generally found to be 
exercised ; and this, in order that, it may be recog- 
nized under some of its more quiet modifications, 
by what it is able to express by the open display of 
its powers. 

The lines of the features in this example not 
generally expressive of the disposition, but rather 
incidental to the class of face. 

Generally attended with black eyes, but far from 
being peculiar to them. 

The eyes open, with a tendency to close at the 
corners ; the surrounding parts round and playful. 

Very frequently accompanied by a turned-up 
nose, and not, as in some interesting cases, a slight 
inclination of the nose upwards; this remarkable 
feature appearing as though it had taken the direc- 
tion by choice, and was indebted to this quality for 
its expressive formation. 

All the features an inclination to lift: the lips 
curling upwards, and the mouth opening wide, 
with a chattering exhibition of the teeth, thrown 
open as it were in defiance—every muscle seeming 
to make an effort to get out of its place. 

The lines animated with a character entirely its 
own—the very opposite to those of pride—un- 
dignified, and vulgar in the extreme. 

A levelling expression, which would bring every 





thing down to its own condition, without raising» 


itself. 


The mind in perfect harmony with the features, 


which appear just as the subject would have them 
to be. 


The verbal expression of the whole—‘ Who 
cares for you ?”’ 


MALIGNITY. 








THis unnatural condition of the mind, in which 
nothing less is implied than universal ill-will, may 
be said, for the credit as well as the comfort of 
mankind, to embrace that smaller portion of it 
called the zmhuman race. In presenting these 
characters in their worst extreme, with a view of 
answering to the revolting expression of the pre- 
faced head, which has been represented (rather 
inadvertently) in its most outrageous form, we 
instinctively seem to disclaim all identity with this 
our alienated species, which would appear to have 
their place in society for no other purpose than 
that of defeating its ends. So far, however, as their 
natures are concerned, they are only to be considered 
on a footing with wild beasts (though not so re- 
spectable) ; and it is owing entirely to the privilege 
of humanity, that they are suffered to walk abroad 
without the danger of being treated after the same 
manner as when they muzzle a bear or deprive a 
tiger of his claws. 

Without adverting to the greater inroads which 
these more malignant spirits have made upon the 
community in their own sphere, it may be sufficient 
to remark only upon some of the ordinary practices 
of their common natures, considered merely as 
members of it ; and it will appear from thence, that 
in their best seasons (those of their inactivity), it 
they ever feel themselves to be a blank in society, 
it is only when they cannot contribute to its dis- 
comfiture, and are only solitary apart from it for 
the same unquiet reasons: they are so far from 
being at peace while others are so, that a kind of 
counter-charity would induce them to forego their 
own happiness rather than not be able to detract 
from that of others; while such is the horror of 
their own place of confinement, that if it were pos- 
sible to enter the prison-house of their minds, no one 
would stay longer in it than could be ascertained 
how quickly he might escape out of it. That 
which they are unable to execute on the powerful, 
they visit on the unprotected, and follow up their 
injuries with a resentment that might better be- 
come the victims of it ; and for no other conceivable 
reason than that of a secret consciousness of having 
themselves provoked (and deservedly) their ill 
opinion. What impression they make upon the 
social circle, their physiognomy may best explain: 
they no sooner enter a house than it is no longer a 
home; and the longer is their stay the shorter 1s 
their welcome; in fact, the unfortunate counte- 
nance they are sentenced to carry about with them 
is such as nothing can get rid of but decapitation. 
We may observe, through life, that these persons 
slide insensibly into certain offices or employ- 


| ments which by nature they are as mutually fitted 
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into as lock and key, and are dreaded in proportion 
to the vulgarity of the situation: the same as the 
private has more to apprehend from the drill- 
serjeant than from the commanding officer, or as 
criminals may have more to fear from the seVerity 
of the jailor than even the sentence of the judge. 
These are the kind of men, we may imagine, 
who were formerly employed to aggravate the 
sufferings of those we read of as having been 
dragged to the stake, thrust into prison, or made 
fast in the stocks. It is with this malicious outfit 
that slavedrivers go forth to their labours, and find 
their reward in their work; with what unwearied 
industry they apply the lash, when one-fourth of 
the exercise at their legitimate employment of 
beating hemp, or at the tread-mill, would have 
been most grievous and intolerable! 

The only way in which such faces are turned to 
political account will appear in the uses they are 
made of as worn by servants in expensive establish- 
ments, or mansions of the great ; being considered 
as essential to the halls as scarecrows are to the 
fields to protect the corn. Their abrupt and 
impudent mode of getting rid of applications, not 
only saves their master’s money but his reputation, 
in taking the entire responsibility upon themselves ; 
besides sparing the applicant an infinite deal of 
trouble, by presenting to him a countenance not 
unlike those that preside over the knockers, to 
frighten away solicitation and drive necessity from 
the door. The zeal with which these fellows 
execute, or rather exceed, their commission is 
highly praiseworthy, and convenient to such as 
would secretly have it so, insomuch as it relieves 
them from the claims of patronage and the obliga- 
tions of charity, in being kept in blissful ignorance 
of their duty ; not aware that they would be dealt 
with after the same manner, should it ever happen 
that their necessities might require it. 

When the subjects of this disposition find their 
way into the nursery, it affords them safe and easy 
methods of indulging it ; among other opportunities, 
a very notable one occurs to them—that of sly 
pinching children, not more with a view of getting 
rid of them, than of having to complain of their 
little froward tempers, and get them punished for 
crying without a cause ; or, if too narrowly watched 
to be able to gratify their inclinations in this way, 
their natural genius will never suffer for want of 
exercise ; while there are such things as dumb 
animals to practise upon, these will be sure to come 
in for the residue; but which, alas! having no 
other appeal, are obliged to give their complaints 
to the winds. It may be worth the digression to 
remind the higher order of the brute creation, who 
are in the habit of inflicting upon their dogs un- 
necessary pain, of the analogy of sounds ; and that, 
after such unmerited treatment, the poor sufferers 
go off with a yelping noise, exactly resembling the 
words pen-and-ink ; things Which some persons 
imagine they call for to record their injury. It 
would be no less for their edification were it pos- 
sible for inferior animals, so called, to write the 
lives of one another ; we should then be presented 








with something more faithful and affecting than has 
ever issued from the pen of Buffon, and might 
anticipate the work as coming out under the title 
of the Foxes’ Book of Martyrs, or, the Brutes’ Un- 
natural History. It must be highly gratifying to 
cooks, who bring this countenance into the profes- 
sion, to be able to indulge in the practice of it, not 
only with pleasure, but with profit and applause; 
it is in this connection they are publicly allowed to 
unite the art of pleasing with that of ingeniously 
tormenting, and to find their highest employment 
in such refined exercises as crimping cod, slicing 
eels, or boiling lobsters. , ¥, 
Individual examples of this Malignant spirit 
might be given out of number; but, with all their 
variety of expression, they are so uniformly the 
same in nature and tendency, that the cases become 
more distressing than interesting; it may be for 
such reasons that so many characters are lost sight 
of that it might be better to keep in view; and if 
they are allowed to escape our observation, simply 
because the eye has no desire to dwell upon them, 
it is the most essential they should be arrested in 
passing, and viewed through such a medium as 
may serve, at least, to act as a cautionary reference. 
It is therefore that the annexed specimen is sup- 
plied, which, though it may not be the most flatter- 
ing view of the picturesque, still it is one aspect of 
it; and since it is presented in its most uninviting 
form, we may presume upon the profitable specula- 
tion that may arise from the contemplation of such 
heads, and the moral improvement that may be 
derived from reflection upon the owners of them. 
Hence the two-fold purpose of guarding us against 
encountering such a countenance, or of contracting 
such an one as should be guarded against. Although 
such persons may be so indifferent about a good 
name that they would scarcely give a farthing for 
the purchase of one, yet they may have some 
personal considerations that may not be of so 
trifling a value; and should they flatter themselves 
with having a different kind of beauty from the one 


in question, it may serve to admonish them of | 


having much the same expression. Their serious 
attention is therefore invited through this medium, 
in hopes by such a channel of communication to 
affect their vanity where it would be impossible to 
influence their hearts. 


MALIGNITY. 
This passion, like others, is’ subject to many 





modifications; but is here presented in its most 
repulsive form, and aggravated by being represented 
in action. 7 
The eyes sunken in the head, and shining in their 
recess with an unnatural lustre. The eyeballs, to 
_ appearance, contracting at pleasure or displeasure. 
| The muscles about the eyelids obscured by an 
| overhanging brow, carried on by a prominent line 
which seems to unite the two frontal muscles 
_across the top of the nose. 
The upper part of the nose pinched and con- 
tracted ; the nostrils distended in the same pro- 


portion. 
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SAESneeetemeaese wanes : 


A sarcastic and hateful curling of the lip on one 
side, by which a few of the teeth are displayed, as 
though they would be seizing upon something. 

The whole bearing greatly upon a distinguishing 
feature of this disposition, which, according to 
Michael Angelo’s representation of it in his picture 
of ‘The Last Judgment,” might be called the line 
of malignity. 

The line in question commencing from the wing 
of the nose, with a sharp, straight direction down- 
ward, thence inserting itself into a muscle uniting 
with the corner of the mouth, with which it asso- 
ciates the expression of hatred. 

The line alluded to being frequently as strong in 
age or benevolence; the difference lying in the 
direction. 


SPRING. 


“ Through wood and stream, and field, and hill, and ocean, 
A quickening life from the earth’s heart has burst ; 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world, when first 
God dawned on chaos : in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst, 
Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s delight 
The beauty and true joy of their renewed might.” 
SHELLEY. 


BEAUTIFUL is the spring-time, upon whose 
threshold we now stand, everything around us 
springing to life, and light! Leaflets and flowerets 
bursting forth; while the happy birds troll merrily 
forth their spring-tide songs. Illuminating all 
things with radiant loveliness, is the glorious sun- 
shine, shedding over all # golden sheen ; awakening 
everything. before its genial touch, flee the cold 
wintry winds ; soft breezes flow gently over earth, 
whispering of balmy summer-days—of hours volup- 
tuous witao their wealth of treasures. The rivulet, 
freed from its fetters, rolls onward, with a liquid 
rythm. 

How manifold are the voices of the Spring! 
What feelings they call forth within us; touching, 
perchance, some inward chord, that before was mute; 
recalling some forgotten scene from the grooves of 
the olden years! but, more than this, they re-ani- 
mate our dead hopes, with other ones; sending 
away old cares and disappointments, they leave for 
us an unclouded future, and we reck not whether 
the dream be an ideal or a reality, for the time it 
is a pleasant picture, and that suffices us. 

Oh! heart-reviving, soul-stirring Spring, with 
thy bountiful hand scattering over earth the starry 
gems from thy floweret garner, telling gladly to all 
around that thon art the harbinger of the charmed 
summer-time. The butterflies, the bees, and all the 
other insects, come from their winter’s haunts to 
sun themselves in the light of thy glad sunshine. 

To tell of all the delights enveloped in the 
Spring would be impossible ; we feel them, we enjoy 


them, so let us raise our voices in thankful grati- | 


tude to the Creator of such marvellous loveliness. 
LEIA. 
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THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Caprain Mayne Re. 
(Concluded from p. 205.) 


CHAPTER CLY. 

Str MarMADUKE stood in the presence of the 
Star Chamber—that Court which for long years 
had been the dread—not of criminals, but of imno- 
cent men. 

When accuser and judge are one and the same, 
condemnation is certain to follow. In Sir Marma- 
duke’s case the accuser was the king himself. The 
Star Chamber was a mere mask—a means of carry- 
ing out his arbitrary acts while screening him from 
their responsibility. 

The trial was as much a farce as one held before 
a conclave of the Holy Inquisition. Indeed, both 
Star Chamber and High Commissioners’ Court 
bore a close resemblance to that terrible tribunal ; 
and, like the latter, however farcical might be the 
trial, it had too often a tragical ending. 

Sir Marmaduke’s trial, like many others of the 
time, was a mockery of justice—a mere formality 
to satisfy the slight remnants of liberty that still 
lingered in the Constitution. The court had 
already doomed him. It needed only for the Star 
Chamber to indorse the secret decree ; which was 
done by its truculent judges without delay, and with 
little noise or ceremony. 

The knight was accused of treason towards the 
crown—of conspiring against his king. 

The charge was proved; and the criminal was 
condemned to death, by the mode in use against 
political offenders of the time. His sentence—‘to 
be beheaded upon the block. 

He was not even confronted with his accusers ; 
and knew not who they were who bore witness 
against him. But the most specific charge brought 
up—that of his presence and speech at the night 
| meeting of Stone Dean—left him no reason to 
| doubt that Scarthe was one of their number—if 
not the prime instigator of the prosecution. 

During the investigation, the accused was kept 
in complete ignorance, both of the witnesses and 
the testimony preferred against him. None was 
| allowed in his favour—no advocate was permitted 
| to plead for him; and indeed, long before his trial 
| came to a termination, he had made up his mind as 
| to the result. 
| It was scarce a shock to him, when the president 
|of that iniquitous conclave, pronounced in mock 
| solemnity the sentence of death. 
| But it was a terrible shock to two tender 
hearts, when Walter, hurrying home after the trial, 








carried the melancholy tidings to the mansion of 


| 

| Bulstrode—soon to be deprived of its master. 

| Never was the hypocrisy of Richard Scarthe more 
| successfully exerted than in that sad hour. 

| The children of his victim were almost deceived 
into a belief in his friendship. So sincere did his 
| expressions of sympathy appear, and so often were 
| they repeated, that Walter and Lora had become 
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completely disarmed ; and even Marion wavered in 
her suspicions as to the honesty of this accomplished 
impostor. 

Could Sir Marmaduke have communicated with 
them, there would have been no danger of such a 
deception. But this he was not allowed to do. 
From the hour of his arrest, his enemies had 
adopted every precaution to prevent it. His part- 
ing with his children had taken place in Scarthe’s 
presence—where no word could be spoken unbeard. 
Afterwards, from his prison, he had not been 
allowed to hold: the slightest intercourse with the 
outside world—neither before his trial, nor after it. 
Only a few minutes had his son Walter been 
suffered to stay in his company; and then only 
with spies and jailers standing near, and listening 
to every speech that passed between them. 

Sir Marmaduke had not even found opportunity 
to communicate to his son the suspicions he enter- 
tained: that the man who was making such loud 
protestations of sympathy and friendship, was not 
only his enemy, but the very individual who had 
denounced him. 

To Walter and Lora, and Marion, all this re- 
mained unknown. It had never occurred to them 
to speculate on the cause of Scarthe’s absence 
from the mansion—during the two days of the 
trial. Little did they suspect that the two-tongued 
villain—so profuse in expressions of sympathy and 

condolence—during that interval had been himself 
in the presence of the Star Chamber—secretly 

testifying against the object of that sympathy— 
freely supplying the testimony that had sealed his 
condemnation. 





CHAPTER CV. 


It was the morning after the sad intelligence 
had been conveyed to the inmates of the mansion. 
Marion Wade was in her chamber, the victim of 
a double sorrow. 

The Spaniards have a proverb, “ One nail 
drives out another’’ (un clavo saca otro clavo), 
intending to convey, by this homely figure, that 
the heart cannot contain two griefs at the same 
time, but that one must give place to the other. 

To some extent is this proverb true; but, like 
most others, yielding to certain conditions. For a 
while recent sorrow, overweighing that of anterior 
date, may tend to its alleviation. If it be greater, 


midst of her convulsive grief, there were moments 
when her mind dwelt upon the other and older 
sorrow. Judge her not harshly; but as you would 
yourself be judged! 

She was not alone. Her affectionate cousin was 
by her side; and near by stood her fond brother. 
They had passed the night in company—in vain | 
endeavouring to impart mutualconsolation. Their | 
cheeks and eyes told of a night spent in sleepless- | 
ness and tears. | 
Spent in mutual counsel, too; which they seemed | 
to have exhausted: as was testified by the words | 
now spoken by Walter. | 


} 
| | 


Marion had suggested an appeal to the Queen— 
had proposed making the journey to London for the 
purpose. 

“T fear it will be no use,” rejoined the ex- 
courtier. “I fell upon my knees before her—I 
protested our father’s innocence—I entreated her 
with tears in my eyes; but she gave me no hope. 

On the contrary, she was angry with me. I never 
saw her so before. She even insulted me with vile 
words: calling me the cub of a conspirator; while 
Jermyn, and Holland, and others, were merry at 
my expense. The king I dared not see. Ah! 
sister ; I fear even you would meet no favour among 
that Court crew. There is but one who can help 
us; and that because he is of their kind. You | 
know who I mean, Marion ?”’ | 

“ You speak of Captain Scarthe ?” 

“iGo. 

“Indeed! it is true,” interposed Lora. ‘“ You 
know he has more than once thrown out hints, as 
to what he could do to obtain dear uncle’s freedom. 

I would go upon my knees to him, if it could be of 
any use; but you know, Marion, one word from 
you w ould be worth all the entreaties that Walter 

and 1 could make. O, cousin! let us not speak in 
riddles at such a time as this’ You know the 
reason ?” 

“Marion!” said Walter, half divining Lora’s 
implied meaning; “If this man speak sincerely— 
if it be true that he has the influence he boasts of— 
and I have heard as much at Court—then there may 
bea hope. I know not to what Lora refers. She 
says that a word from you may accomplish much. 
Dear sister ; is it a sacrifice ?” 

“You have styled it truly, Walter. Without 
that, my entreaties would be vain as yours. Iam 
sure of it.” 

“Say it, sister! What sacrifice ?”’ 
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it may conduct to its cure; but, if less, the old 
grief will in time return, and resume dominion over 





the throne of the heart. 
Either one of the sorrows from which Marion 


to the exclusion of the other; and yet, her expe- 
rience confirmed the proverb only in part. 
after listening to the sad tale told by her brother, 


she had thought only of her father, and his fearful | 


fate. But love is "stronger than filial affection; 


and there were intervals, during which her sorrow, | 
for a parent she was about to lose, was less | 
poignant than her anguish, for a lover she had | 
Judge her not harshly, if in the | 


alre ady lost. 





suffered, was enough to have occupied her heart, | 


Long | 


| 6c My hand, Walter ; my hand!” 
ee Dear, dear Marion! If it be not with your heart, 
| you cannot promise it—you could not give it.”’ 
“Without that promise, | know he would deny 
_ me.” 
“The wretch! O, heavens! 
father's life—ay, his very life !”’ 
“ Would it were mine!” exclaimed Marion, with 
'a look of abandoned anguish; “only mine. The 
thought of death would ‘be easier to endure than 
the sorrows I have already.” 
Walter comprehended not the meaning of these 
wild words. Lora better understood their import. 
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And yet it is our 
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Neither had time to reflect upon them: for, on the 
instant of their utterance, Marion rose to her feet, 
and walked with a determined air towards the door 
of the apartment. 

‘Where are you going, dear cousin?” asked 
Lora, slightly frayed at her resolute mien. 

“To Captain Scarthe,” was the firm rejoinder, 
‘To fling myself at his feet—prostrate, if he please 
it; to ask him the price of my father’s life.” 

Before either cousin or brother could interfere, 
to oppose or strengthen her resolution, the self- 
appointed suppliant had passed out of the room, 





CHAPTER CVI. 


The sentence passed upon Sir Marmaduke had 
given Scarthe a new string to his bow; and the 
crisis had now arrived for testing its strength. 

He had easily obtained the knight’s condemna- 
tion. From the peculiar interest which he pos- 
sessed at Court, he knew—or believed—that with 
equal facility he could procure his pardon, 

In his own mind he had nse al upon doing this 
—on certain conditions. The price of Sir Marma- 
duke’s life would be the hand of his daughter. 

He did not design addressing his reiterated 
pore to Sir Marmaduke; but to Marion 

erself. His former appeal to the father had 
been met with a refusal so firm, that he might 
readily apprehend a similar answer. ‘True, at that 
time the knight was only threatened with danger. 
Now, death stared him in the face — death ‘in- 
glorious, even ignominious. The prospect could 
not fail to cause fear and faltering ; and an ordinary 
man should be only too fain, by such means, to save 
himself from such a fate, 

But Sir Marmaduke Wade was not one of this 
stamp. On the contrary, he was just the type of 
those antique heroic parents, who prefer death to 
the sacrifice of a daughter’s happiness. Scarthe 
knew this; and believed it quite possible that such 
conditions might still provoke a noble and negative 
response. He had not determined to forego the 
chances of a last appeal to the condemned prisoner ; 
but this was only to be made in the event of Marion’s 
rejection of his terms. Filial affection was first to 
be put upon its trial. After that it would be time 
to test the parental. 

This design had been conceived, before the 
trial of Sir Marmaduke—even previous to his 
imprisonment: for this was but a sequence of the 
scheme; and he who concocted it was only waiting 
for the knight’s condemnation, to bring matters to 
a conclusion. 

Of the sentence he had been already advised— 
in fact, knew it before leaving London. Twenty- 


four hours sooner he could have told the sad tidings | 


to those whom it most concerned; but, for reasons 
of his own, he had preferred leaving the intelligence 
to reach them through the natural channel—by the 
return of Walter from that short sad interview, he 
had been permitted to hold with his unfortunate 
father. 


It was late in the evening when Walter arrived | 





to tell the melancholy tale. Perhaps, had the hour 
been earlier, Scarthe would have intruded upon 
that scene of sorrow, to utter his sham sympathy, 
and mingle crocodile tears with those that were 
real. As it was, he only expressed himself thus 
by deputy—sending one of the domestics with a 
message of condolence; and reserving his inter- 
view with Marion for the morrow. 

It was his design to see her, at such an hour, as 
it might be supposed, the first fresh throes of her 
sorrow had subsided ; and his proposal might stand 
a better chance of being appreciated. 

Ever since the departure of the prisoner he had 
been cunningly preparing his plans. He had lost 
no opportunity of letting it be understood—or at 
all events surmised—that he possessed the power 
to save. He had hinted at great sacrifices to him- 
self in the exertion of this power; and left the 
conditions to be guessed at. 

His scheme was now matured. To-morrow 
would see it carried into effect, either for failure 
or success. | 

On that morrow he was not unmoved. As he 
paced the large drawing-room of the mansion, 
previous to asking an interview with its young 
mistress, his steps betrayed agitation. His glances 
told of mingled emotions—hope, fear, and shame ; 
for, hardened as he was, he could not contemplate 
his vile intent without some slight sense of abase- 
ment. Several times had he laid his hand upon 
the bell to summon a servant as the bearer of his 
request ; but as often had resolution failed him. 

“By Phoebus! I’m a fool,” he exclaimed at 
length, as if to fortify his courage by the self- 
accusation; “and a coward, too. What have I to 
fear? She cannot refuse me, with her father’s life 
as the forfeit? She would be false to filial duty— 
affection—nature—everything. Bah! Til dally 
with doubt no longer, I'll bring it to a crisis at 
once !”’ 

He strode back to the table on which stood the 
bell. He took it up, with the intention of ringing 
it. The sound of an opening door, accompanied 
by the rustling of silken robes, caused him to turn 
round. She from whom he was about to ask an 
interview stood before him. 

Scarthe was surprised—disconcerted—as one 
detected in a guilty action. He fancied that his 
visitor had divined his intent. On glancing at her 
countenance, his momentary abashment became 
suddenly changed to a feeling of triumph. He 
fancied that he divined hers. 

She must have known he was in the room; else 
why did she not apologise and retire? On the 
contrary, she was approaching him—she had never 
done so before—evidently with a purpose? ‘There 
could be but one—+fo ask his intercession. 

This forestalling was in his favour. It gave him 
strength and confidence ; it gave him a cue, for the 


' disclosure he meditated. 


| 
i 


“ Mistress Marion!”’ said he, bowing low, “ you 
have saved me the chagrin of intruding upon your 


| grief: for, in truth, I had intended asking an in- 


terview, to offer my poor mite of consolation.” 
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‘‘ By your own showing, sir,’ rejoined Marion, 
porns herself in a firm yet humble attitude before 

im, “you can do more. If I mistake not, you 
have spoken of your influence with the king ?”’ 

“Perhaps it is greater with the king’s wife,”’ 
replied he, with a conceited smile—evidently in- 
tended-to make a peculiar impression on his peti- 
tioner. ‘“ True, fair Marion! I own to some little 
influence in that quarter. ’Tis not much; but such 
as it be, ’tis at your service.” 

“QO sir! thank you for these words. Say you 
will exert it, to save the life of my father! Say 
that ; and you'shall win the gratitude of—of— 

“Marion Wade ? ”’ 

“More than mine—my father—my brother— 
our kindred—perhaps our country, will be grateful 
—will bless you for the act.” 

“And of all these gratitudes, the only one I 
should in the least esteem is your own, beautiful 
Marion. That will be sufficient recompense for me.” 

Sir, you shall have it—to the very depth of my 
soul,” 

“ Say rather, to the depth of your heart.” 

“T have said it. You shall have my heart’s 


“°Ns too true. Stolen, but still surrendered! 
"Tis broken now, and cannot be restored. O sir! 
you would not value it, if offered to you. Do not 
make that a condition. Accept instead what is still 
-in my power to give—a gratitude that shall know 
no limits!” 

For some seconds Scarthe neither spoke nor 
moved. What he had heard appeared to paralyse 
him. His lips were white, and drawn tightly over 
his teeth, with an expression of half-indignation— 
half-chagrin. 

Skilled as he certainly was in woman’s heart, he 
had heard enough to convince him, that he could 
never have the heart of Marion Wade. Her de- 
claration had been made in too serious a tone— 
too sober in its style—to leave him the vestige of a 
hope. He was no further uncertain. Her heart 
had been surrendered. Strange she should sa 
stolen! Stranger still she should declare it to be 
broken ! 

Both were subjects for speculation and inquiry ; 
out at the moment Scarthe was not in the vein for 
indulging in either. He had formed the resolution 
to have the hand and the fortune of Marion Wade. 
if she could not give her heart, she could give these 





gratitude, now and for ever.” 


“Ah! gratitude is but a cold word. Exchange it | 


for another. Say your love. Give me but that, 
and I promise—I swear, by my hopes of happiness 
here and hereafter—that I shall not rest till your 
father’s pardon is obtained; or till I, by my unwel- 
come interference in his behalf, be sentenced to 
artake of his prison and punishment! O Marion 
Vade! have mercy upon me! I, not you, am the 
suppliant in this cause. Give me but what 1 have 
asked ; and command me as your slave !”’ 
For some seconds Marion stood without making 
reply. 
From the fervour of his appeal, and the silence 


with which it was received, Scarthe was beginning | 


to conceive a hope ; and kept his eyes keenly bent 
upon her countenance. 

He could read nothing there. Not a thought 
was betrayed by those beautiful features—immo- 
vable as though chiselled out of marble. 

When she at length spoke, her answer told him, 
that he had misinterpreted her silence. 

“Captain Scarthe,” said she, “you are a man 
of the world—one, as I have heard, skilled in the 
thoughts of our sex——”’ 

“ You flatter me,” interrupted he, beginning to 
recover his customary coolness. “ May I know 
why I am thus complimented ?” 

“T did not mean it in that sense. Only to say 
that, knowing our nature as you do, you must be 
aware that what you ask is impossible? OQ, sir! 
woman cannot give her heart. Zhat must be taken 
from her.’ 

“ And yours, Marion Wade?” 

“It is not in my power to give. 
surrendered already.” 

“Surrendered!’’ cried Scarthe, with an angry 
emphasis on the word: for this was his first assur- 
ance of a fact that had long formed the theme of 
his conjectures. “ Surrendered, you say ?” 


It has been 


—as compensation for the saving of her father’s life. 
| “Your gratitude,” said he, no longer speaking 
ina strain of fervour, but with an air of piqued 
formality, “would go far with me. I would make 
much sacrifice to obtain it; but there is something 
_ you can still bestow, which I should prize more.” 

| Marion looked—“ What is it ?” 

‘Your hand.” 

‘‘That is the price of my father’s life ?”’ 

“itu.” 

“Captain Scarthe! what can my hand be worth 
to you, without ——” 

“Your heart, you would say? I must live in 
hopes to win that. Fair Marion, reflect! A 
woman’s heart may be won more than once.” 
| QOnuly once can it be lost.” 
| “Be it so. I must bear the chagrin. I shall 
_ bear it all the better, by having your hand. I scorn 
further circumlocution. Give me that, and your 
Sather lives. Refuse it, and he must forfeit his 
head.” 
| “Oh, sir, have pity! Have you a father? Ah! 
could you but feel the anguish of one to be made 
| fatherless. Merey! On my knees I ask it. Oh! 

you can save him-—you will ?” 
_ While speaking, the proud, beautiful woman had 
fallen upon her knees. Her rich golden hair, 
escaping from its silken coif, swept the floor at her 
feet. Her tear drops sparkled, like pearls, among 
its tresses. 

For a second Scarthe remained silent, gazing 
upon the lovely suppliant—a Venus dissolved 
in tears. He gazed not coldly; though his cruel 
thoughts glowed only with exultation—Marion 

| Wade was at his feet ! 

“TI can save him—J will!” he answered em- 
phatically, echoing her last words. 

Marion looked up—hope beaming in her tear- 
bedewed eyes. It was stifled on the instant. The 
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cynical glance, meeting hers, told her that Scarthe 
had not finished his speech. He continued :— 

“ Yes, Mistress Marion Wade. I have said that 
T can, and will. It needs but one word from you. 
Promise that you will be mine ?” 

“OQ God! has this man no mercy?” muttered 





Marion, as she rose despairingly to her feet. | 


The speech was not intended to be heard; but 
it was. Involuntarily had it been uttered aloud. 
It elicited an instant reply. 

“There is no mercy in love—when scorned as 

ou have scorned mize.”’ 

“T have not scorned it. 
possible.” 

“ No,’’ suddenly rejoined Scarthe, conceiving a 
hope from the character of her reply. “’Tis not 
impossible. I expect not the firstlings of your 
heart. Alas! for me, they are gone. I can scarce 
hope for even a second love; though I should do 
everything in the power of man to deserve it. All 
I ask for is the opportunity to win you, by making 
you my wife, O, Marion Wade!” he continued, 
changing to a more fervent form of speech, “ you 
have met with a man—never before gainsayed— 
one who has never wooed woman in vain—even 


You ask what is im- 





when carrying a crown upon her brow. One, too, 
who will not be thwarted. Heaven and earth will 
not turn me from my intent. Say you will be mine, 
and all will be well. Reflect upon the fearful | 
issue that must follow your refusal. I await your 
answer. Yes or no?” | 

Having thus delivered himself, Scarthe com- 
menced pacing the room to and fro—as if to allow 
time for the reply. 

Marion, on rising from her supplicating attitude, 
had withdrawn to the window. She stood within 
its embayment—her back turned towards that dark 
type of humanity—her eyes upon the blue heaven: 
as if there seeking inspiration. Was she hesitating 
about the answer? Was she wavering between 
her father’s life, and her own happiness —or 
rather her life-long misery? Did the thought 
cross her mind, that her unhappiness, spring- 
ing from the defection—the deception—of her 
lost lover—could scarce be increased either in 
amount or intensity ; and that the sacrifice she was 
now called upon to make could add but little to a 
misery already at its maximum ? 

Whether or no, may never be revealed. Marion 
Wade can alone disclose the thoughts that occupied | 
her mind at that moment. | 





Scarthe continued to pace the floor, impatiently | 
awaiting her decision. Not that he wished it to 
be given on the instant: for he believed that delay 
would favour him. A sudden answer might be a 
negative, springing from passion; while fear for her 
father’s fate—strengthened by calmer reflection— 
might influence her to an affirmative. 

At length came the answer, or what Scarthe was 
compelled to acceptas one. It came not in words; 
but in a cry—at once joyous and triumphant ! 

Simultaneous with its utterance, Marion Wade 
extended her arms; and, flinging open the case- 
ment, she rushed out of the room. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER CVII. 


Scarthe stood for a time astounded—stupefied. 
Had Marion gone mad? Her unexpected action 
seemed to say so. 

But no. There appeared to be method in the 
movement she had made. As she glided through 
the open casement, he had noticed, that her eye 
was fixed upon something outside—something that 
must have influenced her to that extraordinary 
exit. 

On recovering from his surprise, he? hastened 
towards the window; but, before reaching} it, he 
heard sounds without—sounds of strange import. 
They might have been unintelligible, but for the 
sight that came under his eyes as he looked forth. 

A. crowd was coming up the main avenue of the 
park—a crowd of men. They were not marchin 
in order; and might have been called a ‘“ mob ;” 
though—it consisted of right merry fellows— 
neither disorderly nor dangerous. The individuals 
who composed it appeared to be of every condition 
in life, and equally varied as to their costumes. 
But the greater number of them could be identi- 
fied as men of the farmer and mechanic class—the 
bone and sinew of the country. 

The miller under his hoary hat; the butcher in 
his blood-stained boots; the blacksmith in grimy 
sheepskin; the town shopkeeper, and pale-faced 
artizan; the grazier and agriculturist of ruddy hue— 
alongside the tavern-keeper and tapster of equally 
florid complexion—could be distinguished in that 
crowd coming forward before the eyes of Captain 
Scarthe. 

The cuirassier captain had seen such an assem- 
blage before. It might have been the same that 
saluted him with jeers—as he crossed the Colne 
bridge, after his unsuccessful pursuit of the black 
horseman. With slight exceptions, it was the 
same. 

One of these exceptions was’an individual, who, 
mounted on horseback, rode conspicuously in front ; 
and who appeared to occupy a large share of the 
attention of those who accompanied him. He was 
aman of mature age, dressed in dark velvet tunic, 
and with trunk-hose of a corresponding colour. 
A man with an aspect to inspire respect—even 
amongst a crowd to which he might have been a 
stranger. 

But he was evidently no stranger to the men 
who surrounded him: for at every step of their 


| progress could be heard vociferated in hearty 


hurrah, ‘‘ Long live Sir Marmaduke Wade!” 

It was the Knight of Bulstrode who headed that 
cheerful procession. 

Though much loved, Sir Marmaduke did not 
monopolize the enthusiasm of the crowd. Mounted 
upon a magnificent horse—black as a coal fresh 
hoisted upon the windlass—rode by his side a cava- 
lier of more youthful, but equally noble, aspect. 

It did not need the ery, “ Hurrah for the black 
horseman !”’ at intervals reaching his ears, to tell 
Captain Scarthe who was the second cavalier at the 
head of the approaching cortége. Both horse and 
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rider were engraven upon his memory—in lines too 
deep ever to be effaced. “ What the devil did it 
mean P”” 

This was the thought in his mind—the identical 
expression that rose to his lips, as he looked forth 
from the opened casement. 

Sir Marmaduke Wade, on horseback—unguarded 
—followed by a host of sympathising friends! The 
rebel Henry Holtspur beside him! Marion with 
her yellow tresses streaming behind her, like a 
snow-white avalanche under the full flood of a 
golden sunlight, gliding forward to meet them. 

‘‘ What the devil can it mean ?’’ was the interro- 
gatory of Captain Scarthe repeatedly put to him- 
self, as the procession drew near. 

He was not allowed much time to speculate on 
the answer to his self-asked question. Before he 
had quite recovered from the confusion caused by 
that unexpected arrival, the crowd had closed in to 
the walls ; where they once more raised their voices 
in shouts of congratulation. ‘Three cheers for 
John Hampden!” “Three more for Pym!” were 


“proposed, and unanimously responded to. With 


equal unanimity were accepted two cries far more 
significant in the ear of the royalist officer: “ Long 
live the Parliament!” “ Death to the traitor 
Strafford !” 

Though still unable to account for what appeared 
to him some strange travestie, Scarthe could endure 
it no longer. Strafford was his peculiar patron ; and, 
on hearing him thus denounced, he sprang forth 
from the open casement ; and rushed in the direction 
of the crowd. 

He was followed by a score of his cuirassiers, 
who chanced to be standing near—like himself at 
a loss to make out the meaning of that unlooked- 
for invasion. 

* Disloyal knaves!” shouted Scarthe, confronting 
the crowd, with his sword raised in a threatening 
manner, “ Who is he that has dared to insult the 
noble Strafford? Let me hear that phrase once 
more; and I shall split the tongue that repeats 
it!” 

“ Not so fast, Master!” cried a stalwart indi- 
vidual, stepping forth from the crowd — whose 
black, bushy whiskers and fantastic fashion of dress 
proclaimed him to be the ex-footpad, Gregory 
Garth—*doan’t a be so fastish wi’ your threets— 
you mayen’t be able to carry ‘em out so easyish as 
you suppose. Ye can have atry, though. I says, 
‘ Death to the treetor Straffort !”’ 

As he pronounced the challenging speech, Garth 
drew from its scabbard a huge broadsword—placing 
himself in an attitude of defence. 

“ Goo it, Gregory! cried another colossal indi- 

vidual, recognizable as Dick Dancey, the deer- 
stealer. ‘Goo at him like bleezes! I'll stan’ te 
yer back.” 
" «And we!’ simultaneously shouted a score of 
butchers, bakers, and blacksmiths, ranging them- 
selves by the side of Garth, and severally confront- 
ing the cuirassiers, who had formed in rear of their 
chief. 

Scarthe hesitated in the execution of his threat: 








He saw that his adversaries, one and all of them, 
wielded ugly weapons ; while his own men had only 


their light side-arms—some even without arms of | 


any kind. The attitude of the opposing party— 
their looks, words, and gestures—told they were 
serious in their resolution to resist. Moreover, it 
was stronger than his own; and constantly gaining 
accessions from the larger crowd in the rear. 

With the quick perception of a skilled soldier, he 
saw that in a hand-to-hand fight with such redoubt- 





able antagonists, his men would have the worst of 1 


it; and this influenced him to pause in his purpose, 

The unexpected opposition caused him sud- 
denly to change his design. He would temporarily 
retire from the contest ; arm and mount his whole 
troop ; sally forth again and rout the rabble who 
had so flagrantly defied him. 

Such was the project that presented itself to his 
brain; but before he could make any movement, 
Sir Marmaduke had dismounted from his horse, 
and presented himself between the opposing parties, 

“Captain Scarthe!”’ said he, addressing himself 
to the officer, and speaking in a calm tone—in 
which a touch of irony was perceptible; “ In this 


matter, it appears to me, you overstep the limits of | 


your duty. Men may differ in opinion about the 
merits of the ‘noble Strafford,’ as you have desig- 
nated Thomas Wentworth. He is now in the 
hands of his judges; who will no doubt deal with 
him according to his deserts.” 

“ Judges!” exclaimed Scarthe, turning pale as 
he spoke; “ Earl Strafford in the hand of judges ?” 

“Tt is as I have said. Thomas Wentworth at 
this moment occupies the same domicile which has 
been my dwelling for some days past; and from 
which I am not sorry to have been ejected. I know, 
Captain Scarthe, you could not have been aware 
of this change in the fortunes of your friend : since 
it was only yesterday he made his entrance into the 
Tower!” 

“Strafford in the Tower!” -gasped out the 
cuirassier captain, utterly astounded at the an- 
nouncement, 

“ Yes,”” continued the knight; “and soon to 
stand, not before the Star Chamber—which was 
yesterday abolished—but a court that will deal 
more honestly with his derelictions —the High 
Court of Parliament. Thomas Wentworth appears 
in its presence—an attainted traitor to his 
country,.’’ 

‘Long live the Parliament! Death to the 
traitor Strafford!’’ were the cries that responded 
to the speech of Sir Marmaduke—though from none 
to whom the announcement was new. The men 
who accompanied the knight to his home had 
already learnt the extraordinary news of Strafford’s 
attainder ; which, like a blaze of cheerful light, was 
fast spreading over the land. 

For some seconds Scarthe seemed like a man 
bereft of reason. He was about to retire from the 
spot, when Sir Marmaduke again addressed him— 
speaking in the same calm voice, but with a more 
perceptible irony of tone— 

“ Captain Scarthe,” said he, ‘some time ago, 
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you were good enough to bring me a despatch from | 


| | the king. It is my fortune to be able to recipro- 
| cate the compliment, in kind. I am the bearer of 
one for you—also from his Majesty, as you may see 
by the seal.”’ 

_ Sir Marmaduke, as he spoke, exhibited a parch- 
| ment bearing the stamp of the royal signet. 

_ “You were, on that occasion, good enough to 
| have it read aloud—so that the bystanders skould 
| have the benefit of it. In this, also, shall I imitate 
your example.” 

| | On saying this, the knightly bearer of the 
} despatch broke open the seal, and read :— 


“To y* Captain Scarthe, commanding y* King’s 
cuirassiers at Bulstrode Park. 

“ His Majesty doth hereby command y* Captain 
Searthe to withdraw his troops from y® mansion of 
| Sir Marmaduke Wade, and transfer y* same to 
| quarters in our royal palace at Windsor; and His 
Majesty doth further enjoin on his faithful officer, 
| y° said Captain Searthe, to obey this order on y° 
instant of receipt thereof. 


“CAROLUS REX. 

“ WHITEHALL PaLace.”’ 

} | The despatch of his “‘ Majestie”’ was received with 
| a vociferous cheer; though there was not a voice 
in the crowd to cry “ Long live the King!” 
} They knew that the amende, thus made to Sir 
| Marmaduke Wade, was not a willing act on the 
| | part of the royal cuckold, but had been wrung 
| from his fears. It was the Parliament who had 
| obtained that measure of justice; and once more 
| rang out the cry :— 

| ® Long live the Parliament ! ” 

| Scarthe’s chagrin had culminated to its climax. 





He was black in the face, as he strode off to make 
preparations for his departure; and the words 
“coward” and “poltroon,”’ muttered hissingly 
through his closed teeth, were not intended for the 
| citizens who were jeering, but the sovereign who 
_ had exposed him to such an overwhelming humi- 
liation. ' 

In less than ten minutes after, he was galloping 
at the head of his troop out of Bulstrode Park— 
having left a few stragglers to look after the im- 
pedimenta. 

_ He was not likely ever to forget the ironical 
| huzza that rose from the people, as his discomfited 
_ cuirassiers filed past on their departure. 





CHAPTER CVIII. 


At the moment of his dismounting, Marion had 
rushed into the arms of her father. 

‘“ Father!’ exclaimed she joyfully, trembling in 
his embrace. ‘Saved! you are saved !”’ 

“ Saved, my child ! 
lowing, I may feel safe enough ?”’ 

“ And I am spared. Oh! to come at such a 


crisis! Just as I was on the eve of consenting to a | 


sacrifice—painful as death itself.” 

‘‘ What sacrifice, my daughter ?” 

“ Myself—to him yonder. He promised to ob- 
tain your pardon ; but only on that condition.” 


eee 


Sure with such a brave fol- 
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___“ Which you would have accepted, noble girl! 
_Thank Heaven! my pardon has been obtained, not 
_ through the favour of an enemy, but by friends— 
foremost among whom is this gallant gentleman by 
my side. But for him, it might have been too late.”’ 

Marion looked up. Holtspur, still seated in his 
saddle, was tenderly gazing upon her. 

It was at this moment, that Sir Marmaduke was 
called upon to interfere between the cuirassiers of 
Scarthe, and his own enthusiastic escort. For an 
instant Marion and Holtspur were left alone. 

“I thank you, sir,” said she, her voice choking 
with emotion, “for my father’s life. The happiness 
arising from that is some recompense—for—the 
misery you have caused me.” 

“ Misery, Marion? I—I 

“ O, sir, let it pass. ’Tis better without explana- 
tion. You know what is meant—too well you 
know it. O Henry! Henry! I could not have 
believed you capable of such deception—such 
cruelty.” 

‘* Cruelty ?”’ 

‘‘ No more--go—go! Leave me to my sorrow— 
leave me to a life-long repentance !” 

“ T obey your commands,” said Holtspur, taking 
up his bridle reins, as if with the intention of riding 
away. ‘“ But oh!” he added, in an accent of bitter- 
ness, “‘ whither am I togo?P For me there is no 
life—no happiness, where thou art not. O God! 
whither am I to go ?” 

“To your wife,’ muttered Marion, in a low 
reproachful tone, and with flattering accent. 

“Ha! ‘tis that! You have heard then f”’ 

“All—all.”’ 

* No—not all—ZJ have no wife.” 

“QO sir! Henry! Why try to deceive me any 
longer? You have awife! Ihave been told it, 
by those who know. It is true!” 

“T have deceived you. That is true, that only. 
I had a wife. She is dead!” 

** Dead !” 

‘“ Ay, dead.” 

“ How long, sir ?”’ 

“ T acknowledge I ought to have told you. For 
my justification I can plead only my own wrongs, 
and your beauty. I loved you, but she was not 
living.”’ 

“O, mercy! what is this? She is dead; and 
you love me no more ?” 

‘‘No more? What mean you, Marion Wade? 
Heart and hand, soul and body, I am yours. I 
swore it at our last interview. It cost no sacrifice 
to keep that oath. I could not break it, if I would.” 

“QO Henry! This is cruel. ’Tis insulting! Have 
you not kept that promise? How, then, can you be 
| true to your troth P” 
‘* What promise ?”’ 
| “ Cruel — cruel! 
| misery; but you cannot make it more. 


9 
. 








You are trifling with my 
k Ah! the 
| white gauntlet! When it was brought back—with 
_your message that accompanied it—my dream of 
_ happiness came to an end. My heart was broken!” 
_ “ Brought back? The white gauntlet? Mes- 
| sage ?” 
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" * Marion a ed: Sir Marmaduke, W Me had _ 
this time disposed of the pretty quarrel between | 
Scarthe and his own following; ‘‘ In-doors, my | 
daughter; and see that your father’s house does 
not lose its character for a decent hospitality. | 
There’s dust upon the king's highway ; which some- — 
how or another has got into the throats of our 
worthy friends from Uxbridge, Denham, and Iver. | 
Surely there’s an antidote in the cellars of Bul- | 
strode? Go find it, my girl !” 

Promptly did Marion obey the commands of her 
father ; the more promptly, that she had been ad- | 
monished, by the surprise exhibited by Holtspur, 
that the return of her token would admit of a dif. 
ferent interpretation, from that she had hitherto 
put upon it. 

Time yonniitiee, it would be a ‘pleasant task to 
depict the happy scenes that took place in the pre- 
cincts of B sitivede Park, subsequent to the de- 
parture of Scarthe and his cuirassiers. 

Lora, no longer subject to the tiresome impor- 
tunities of Stubbs, found little else to do than 
listen to Walter’s pretty love prattlings—little 
else save to respond to them. 

Near at hand were two hearts equally en rapport 
with each other — equally brimful of beatitude— 
trembling under a passion ten times more intense— 
the one paramount passion of a life destined to 
endure to its ending. 

It was no young love’s dream,—no fickle fond- 
ness—that filled the bosoms of Henry Holtspur 
and Marion Wade; but a love that burned with a 
bold, blazing flame—like a torch that even time 
could not extinguish—such a love, as may exist 
between the eagle and his majestic mate. 

With all its boldness, it sought not notoriety. 
The scenes in which it was display ed lay not with- 
in the walls of the proud mansion; nor yet within 
the enclosure of its park. A place—to Marion 
Wade reminiscent of the keenest pang she had 
ever experienced—was now the oft-repeated scene 
of earth’s purest pleasure—at least its supremest. 
Oft might the lovers have been seen in that solitary 
spot, under the spreading tree, not recumbent as 
Tityrus, but seated in their saddles, their horses 
in close approximation—the noble black steed curv- 
ing his neck, not in proud disdain, but bent cares- 
singly down to bring his velvet muzzle in friendly 
contact with that of the white palfrey. 

And yet there was scarce necessity for these 
clandestine meetings between Marion Wade and 
Henry Holtspur. The presence of Scarthe and his 
cuirassiers no longer interdicted the entrance of 
the latter into the mansion of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade—who was but too happy to make his pre- 
server welcome. 

Why then did the lovers prefer the forest shade 
for interviews, that no one had the right to inter- 
rupt? Perhaps it was caprice? Perhaps the 
mystic influence of past emotions—in which, to 
Marion at least, there was a mingling of pain with 
pleasure ? 





Perhaps, and more probably, their 


choice was determined by that desire—or instinct— 
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‘felt by all true Levens; to won their secret unre- 
vealed —to indulge in the sweetness of the 
stolen ? 

| Whatever may have been their motive, they were 
successful in their measure. Oft, —almost daily,— 
did they meet under the spreading tree whose 
‘sombre shadow could not dim the bright hue of 
_Marion’s golden hair, nor make pallid the roseate 


hue of her lips—always more: radiant at parting ! 
| 








CHAPTER CIX. 


| To bring our drama to a denouement, only two 
more scenes require to be described. 

| Two scenes were they, antagonistic in character, 
—though oft coupled together, like their emblema- 

| tical deities in the pagan Pantheon. 

| ‘Over the first, presided Mars. The god called 

_eruel—and not always just—on this occasion, gave 

| the victory to the side that deserved it. 

For three years had the trumpet of war been 
braying loudly over the land; and England’s best 
blood, marshalled into the field, was ‘arrayed on 
both sides of the fraternal strife. The combatants 
had become known as royalist and republican: for 
the latter phrase—first breathed by Holtspur in the 
secret conference at Stone Dean—was no longer a 
titie to be concealed. On the contrary, it had become 
openly avowed—proclaimed as a thing to be proud 
of—as it ever will, and must, among enlightened 
and noble men. 

There were heard also the words “ cavalier” 





boasting and reproach—proceeding principally from 
the lips of ribald royalists, humiliated by defeat, 
and giving way to the ferocious instincts that have 
distinguished “Toryism”’ in all times ; alas! still 
rife at the present day, both in the tax-paying 
shires of England, and the slave-holding territories 
outré the Atlantic. 

The “ Cavalier” of Charles’s time—so specifically 
styled—was a true sham ; in every respect shabby 
as his modern representative—the “swell”; dis- 
tinguished only by his conceit and his vices ; 
with scarce a virtue: for, even in the ordinary 
endowment of courage, he was not equal to his 
“ Roundhead”’ antagonist. His title of ‘* Cavalier,” 
and his ‘ chivalry,” like that of the Southern 
slave-driver, were simply pseudonyms—a ludicrous 
misapplication of terms, self-appropriated by a 
prurient conceit. 

It had come to the meeting on Marston Moor— 
that field ever to be remembered with pride by the 
lovers of liberty. The rash swaggerer Rupert, dis- 
regarding the counsels of a wiser head, had sallied 
forth from York, at the head of one of the largest 
armies ever mustered on the side of the king. He 
had already raised the siege, so gallantly protracted 
by the Marquis of Newcastle; and, flushed with 
this partial success, he was in haste to crush the 
ci-devant besiegers who, with some dispirit, were 
| retiring; but s.owly, and with the reluctance of 
| wounded lions. 
| Rupert overtook them upon Marston Moor ; 
| 





and “ roundhead ;” but these were only terms of | 
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where, to his misfortune, they determined on 
making stand. 

It is not our purpose to describe that famous 
fight—which for a time settled the question between 
throne and tribune. Among the many thrilling 
episodes witnessed on Marston Moor, one only can 
be of interest here; and it alone is given. 

Among the followers of the impetuous prince 
was one Richard Scarthe—late promoted to be a 
colonel, and commanding a “ colour ” of cuirassier 
horse. On the opposite side, among the following 
of Fairfax, was an officer of like rank—a colonel of 
cavalry—by name Henry Holtspur. 

Was it destiny, or mutual design, that brought 
these two men together, face to face, in the middle 
of the fight ? It may have been chance—a simple 
coincidence—but whether or no, of a certain they so 
met upon Marston Moor. 

Scarthe was at the head of his glittering troop. 
Holtspur upon his noble charger, gallantly con- 
ducted into the field the brave yeomen of Bucks 
clad in cloth doublets of forest green,—each 
bestriding a horse he had led from his own stable, 
to figure in this glorious fight for freedom. 

While still a hundred yards separated the two 


opposing parties, their leaders recognized one | 


another. There was also a mutual recognition 
among the men: for many of those commanded by 
Scarthe were the cuirassiers who had been billeted 
in Bulstrode; while many of the “ green coats ”’ in 
the following of the black horseman had figured 
conspicuously in that crowd who had jeered the 
former on their departure from the park. 

On identifying each other as old antagonists, 
there was a general impulse on both sides to 
charge forward. This impulse, however, was 
stronger in the breasts of the two leaders; who, with- 
out waiting to give the word to their men, put spurs 
to their horses, and galloped across the intervening 
space. In a second’s time both had separated from 
the general line of battle; and were fast closing 
upon one another. 

Their followers, taken by surprise at the unex- 
pected action, for a moment remained without 
imitating this rapid advance. Two young officers 
only—one from each side—had ridden after their 
respective chiefs ; not as if stirred by their example, 
but to all appearance actuated by an analogous | 
hostility to each other. The action of these 
youths, however—known to their comrades as the 
cornets Stubbs and Wade—did not attract any par- 
ticular attention. The eyes of all were upon the 
two chiefs—Scarthe and Holtspur—each advancing | 
with that air that proclaimed him determined upon | 
the death of his antagonist. | 

In the breast of Scarthe burned the fires of a 


| 
; 
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the protecting entourage of tyrants—ready to ride 
over and oppress the peoples of the earth—ready 
even to die in their infamous harness—on the 
battle-field breathing with their last breath the 
contradictory declaration: that they have died for 
king and country ! 

Holtspur had no personal antipathy to Scarthe— 
at least none like that by which he was himself re- 
garded. 

Notwithstanding the wrongs which the latter 
had attempted to inflict upon him, his antagonism 
to the royalist officer was more of a political 
character—partaking also of contempt. It was 
sufficient, however, to stimulate him to a keen 
desire for killing him—such as the shepherd may 
feel for destroying the wolf that has been preying 
upon the innocent fold, or the gamekeeper the 
“vermin’’ that has been despoiling his preserves. 

Nerved by noble thoughts—confident in a holy 
cause—sure of the thanks of millions yet to be— 
did the soldier of liberty spur forward upon his 
antagonist. 

The action was instantaneous; the event quick 
as the killing of a stoat, crushed beneath the heel 
of the irate keeper. In less than a score of 
seconds, from the commencement of the encounter, 
Scarthe lay motionless upon the turf of Marston 
Moor—doubled up in his steel equipments, like a 
pile of medieval armour! 

By this time the two cornets were’ crossing 
swords ; but, before either could give the other a 
death wound, the royalist bugles brayed a retreat ; 
and the gallant “ green coats,’’ sweeping¥over the 
field, put the discomfited cuirassiers to flight ; who 
from that moment, with the rest of Rupert’s army, 
thought more about their spurs, than their sabres. 





CHAPTER CX. 


One more act, and the curtain must close upon 
our drama. 

The mise en scene has been already presented. 

As in the theatre, it is repeated; with but little 
change in the dramatis persone. Bulstrode Park 
is again enlivened by a féte champetre—as before, 
the old Saxon camp being its arena. 

An occasion even more joyful than before has 
called together the friends of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade; in which category may be comprised every 
honest man in the shire of Bucks. The cam} 
enclosure is capable of containing many thousands. 
It is almost full: there is hardly room for the 
sports of wrestling and single stick, bowls, and 
baloon—that are, nevertheless, carried ou with 
zealous earnestness by their respective devotees. 

What is the occasion? Another son come of 


long enduring rancour—fed by the remembrance of| age? It cannot be that: since there is but one 


a former defeat—by jealousy and revenge. 


| heir to Sir Marmaduke’s estate; and his majority 


In the bosom of Holtspur was a nobler flame— | has been already commemorated. 


an impulse altogether unselfish—though not less | 


It is not that. An event of still greater interest 


impelling him towards the destruction of his anta- | has called together the concourse in question. A 


gonist. 


| double event it might be designated: sincefupon 


The proud republican saw before him a true type | this day the Knight of Bulstrode has given away 
of the Janizary—one of those minions who form | two brides—one to his own son; the other to an 
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“adventurer ’’—formerly known as Henry Holt- | 


spur, the “ black horseman,” but of late recognized 
as Sir Henry , 2 colonel in the Parliamentary 
army, and a member of the patriotic parliament. 

I have told who were the bridegrooms. I need 
not name the brides: you have already guessed 
them. cach 

Behold the two couples, as they stand upon 
the green-turfed bank—overlooking the sports— 
pleased spectators of the people’s enjoyment ! 

For a short while your eyes will rest upon the 
more youthful pair—the pretty Lora Lovelace, and 
her cousin-husband Walter. 

"Tis well you have first looked upon them: for 
your eye will scarce care to return tothem. Once 
bent upon Marion Wade, it will not wish to 
wander again. There you will behold all those 
hues most distinguished in nature—the blue of the 
sky—the gold scattered by the sun—the radiance 
of the rose. Shapes, too, of divine ideal corres- 
ponding to such fair colours: the oval of the fore- 
head; the arched outline of the nose; the spiral 
curving of the nostrils; the hemisphere expressed 
in two contiguous bosoms; and the limitless 
parabola passing downward from her wasp-like 
waist, are all conspicuous proofs that, in the con- 
struction of Marion Wade, Nature had employed 
her most accomplished architects—in her adorn- 
ment, the most skilful of her artists. 

The crowd has eyes for no one else. She is 
alike the cynosure of gentle and simple. It is 
only when they reflect on their late acquired 
privileges, that they gaze with grateful pride upon 
the man who stands by her side,—whom all recog- 
nize as one of the patriot heroes who has helped 
them to their liberty. 

On this day of the double marriage, as on that of 
Walter’s majority, there are Morris dancers ; and 
as before are represented the “merry men” of 
Sherwood Forest. But, with some unnoticeable 
exceptions, the individuals who now figure as the 
representatives of the outlawed fraternity are 
not the same. The huge bearded man, who in 
grotesque attire personifies Little John, can be 
recognized as the ex-footpad Gregory Garth. 
wonder he performs the part to perfection. The 
representative of Robin Hood is different ; and 
so also she who enacts the part of Maid Marian. 

The latter is a girl with golden hair; and the 
outlaw chief is the ex-cuirassier Withers—long 
since transformed into a staunch supporter of the 
Parliament. 

Why is Bet Dancey not there as of yore? 
And where is the woodman Walford? There 
are few upon the ground who could not answer 
these questions: for the sad tragedy that will 
account for the absence of both is still fresh in 
the minds of the multitude. 

A middle-aged man of herculean frame, leaning 
against a tree, looks sadly upon the sports. All knew 
him as Dick Dancey the deer-stealer. His colossal 
form seems bowed more than when last seen: for 
he has not been abroad for months. He has come 
forth to the marriage /éte for the first time—from 
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his lone forest hut, where for months he has been 
mourning the loss of his daughter. There is 
rief in his glance; and sorrow in his attitude. 
Hiven the ludicrous sallies of his friend and con- 
federate, Garth, cannot win from him a smile; 
and, as he looks upon the timid, fair-haired 
representative of Maid Marian, and remembers 
his own brave, and brown, and beautiful Betsey, a 
tear, telling of a strong heart’s despair, can be 
seen trickling down his rudely furrowed cheek. 

Ah! brave and beautiful Betsey—for she was both 
—well may her father sorrow for her fate: for it 
was one of the saddest. Her love—her wild passion 
for Holtspur, however unholy in its aim, was 
hallowed by zeal, and ennobled by generous un- 
selfishness. It should be regarded with the tear 
of pity—not the smile of contempt. It led to 
her untimely end. She died by the hand of the 
lurching ruffian, who laid presumptuous claim to 
her love—by the weapon he had threatened, but 
dared not wield, against the man he believed to be 
his rival. ' 

His own end was more just and appropriate. 
The thing with which, all his life, he had been 
warring, was called into requisition to expedite his 
exit from the world. He terminated his existence 
on a tree. 

The féte celebrating the double marriage—unlike 
its predecessor, came to a conclusion, without being 
interrupted by any unpleasant incident. Every- 
body on the ground seemed happy; except the 
bereaved father, Dick Dancey, and one other who 
was present—almost without a purpose—Dorothy 
Dayrell. 

If she had come with a purpose, it must have 
been to criticise. 

But her piquant satire had now lost its point ; 
and no one seemed to sympathize with her, when, 
alluding to the love-token that appeared conspicu- 
ously in the hat of Marion’s husband, she made 
the remark :— 

“A white glove! In truth, a true symbol of a 
woman just become wife! Now spotless as s10w 
—soon to be soiled—perchance cast away in con- 
tempt! Nous verrons !” 

The hypothetical prophecy found no supporters 
among those to whom it was addressed. Perhaps 
no one—save the spiteful prophetess—either be- 
lieved or wished that such shoo d be the fate of 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET! 





The ideal of ethical perfection has no more danger- 
ous rival than the ideal of the highest strength—the 
most intense vital energy —which has been called 
(rightly enough with reference to the literal meaning 
of the term, but very falsely as regards that which we 
now attach to it), the ideal of esthetic greatness. It 
is the maximum of barbarians, and has, alas! in these 
days of wild, irregular culture, obtained very numerous 
adherents, precisely among the feeblest minds. Man, 
under the influence of this ideal, becomes an animal 
spirit—a combination whose brute intelligence pos- 
sesses a brute attraction for the weak. 
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THE CURSE OF CRIME; OR, THE DOOMED | Yet with reckless souls they filled their bowls, 


SHIP. 


“ Hoist up your sails! take in the gales, 
And cheerily off we go ; 

What reck we now? The murdered man 
Rots in the hold below. 


So cast him forth, ’mid foam and froth, 
Where the billows are plunging free 3 

For the shark will play for the hideous prey 
Down in the dreary sea. 


Then wrap the dead in sheet and shred, 
But touch not a tainted limb ; 

For the white worms glare thro’ his grizzly hair 
And the eye-balls wild and grim. 


Yet mark me, crew, whate’er we rue 
For the corpse that lieth there, 

Though ages set you will ne’er forget 
That dead man’s dying stare. 


For I have tossed on many a coast 
Full fifty years, I trow ; 

But never till now ’mid haunts of men 
Saw I a stranger brow. 


Down in the breeze of the Northern Seas, 
Where the icebergs heave and groan, 

In weary toil for the wild bear’s spoil, 
I’ve wandered all alone. 


And I’ve cooled my mouth in the fiery south 
With camels at dawn of day, 

Where the simoom’s breath blew its blast of death, 
Yet scatheless turned away. 


But now, in troth, I pledge my oath, 
Though the world be wide to scan, 
However wide it cannot hide 
The glance of that murdered man. 


Yet dastard part ne’er held my heart, 
So cheerily off we go ; 

The whirling wave be the foeman’s grave, 
Then fling him down below.” 


He spake the word, no whisper stirred 
On the ocean’s noontide breast ; 

But a far-off flash, and a dreamy splash— 
And who shall tell the rest ? 


Done is the deed—like a frighted steed 
Che vessel leapt up to view: 
Yet a moment more she has flown before 
Far over the billows blue. 
Then many an hour, through storm and shower, 
Till the night came cold and drear, 
Sped on that bark in the heaving dark, 
And the crew waxed wild with fear. 


For in vain they tried the ship to guide, 
The rudder had snapped in twain ; 

Like an arrow true to the north she flew, 
And the helmsman’s art was vain. 


Yet still they swore as in hours of yore, 
Till the revel grew loud and high, 

And the rendiug shout of their drunken rout 
Startled the midnight sky. 


And the wild bird flock, from the far-off rock, 
Flew forth with a fearful glee ; 

While to and fro the fish below 
Rushed in the reeling sea. 


But dark and lone the ship sped on, 
Like a phantom child of night, 

With ghostly sail so wild and pale, 
Under the dim moonlight. 


And the sparkling cup they drained ; 
Nor dreamed as they quaffed that joyous draught 
‘ Of the doom that yet remained. 


For one had a lay of a long-past day, 
When he lived at his heart’s desire, 
With his father’s fold in his mountain hold, 

And boyhood’s early fire. 


And another would rove with his first young love 
In the dewy fields of morn, 

Till tears would start from his bursting heart 
Which the others laughed to scorn. 


But the captain’s brow grew darker now, 
And his glance was cold and grave ; 

“‘Now hold your song, you thoughtless throng, 
Nor scorn ye my words,” he cried ; 

“For, by God’s high heaven ! though morrow be given, 
We shall no more abide. 


Laugh if you will, and take your fill, 
What matters that to me ? 

So wait the sun, but of us not one, 
[ts gladsome light shall see. 


For with bound and leap thro’ the frozen deep 
Has the good ship drifted now ; 

And the waves dash in with an icy din 
Over the shattered bow. 


And far from sight in the starless night 
Is the wild bear’s watchful lair ; 

For a dainty meal with the famished seal 
Shall soon be given him there.” 


‘ Then a shriek arose from that land of snows 


Far over the cold white main, 
Till the howling waves from their oozy caves 
Roared back the sound again. 


And above and below was a sound of woe 

Till the night was pale and grey, ¢ 
And the breeze on its track bore coldly back 

The voice as it rolled away. 


Yet still through the storm one steadfast form 
Rose up from that coward crew ; 

For the captain’s frame looked yet the same, 
And his heart beat firm and true. 


But he told a tale to the heedless gale, 
And his hands were clasped in prayer ; 
For he spake of a friend with a woeful end 
Under his guardian care, 





_ Then he looked once more to the far-off shore, 
But never a voice replied. 

| Yet a moment passed—he has plunged at last 

| Down headiong in the tide. 


But the ship still flew with its sinful crew 
As it scudded before the wind ; 

Yet when morn came forth in the frozen north 
Not a soul was left behind. 


But a dull, dark stain on the icy plain, 
With sea-gulls gathered round, 

| Alone bore mark of that cursed bark, 

No other trace was found, 





| So perished all, both great and small, 
That sinned on that evil day ; 

|For theirs was a crime nor tide nor time 
| Can ever wash away. 


| Ausacer Hay HILt. 
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A WEDDING IN A HEBREW SYNA- 
GOGUE. 


Weppines among the Hebrews are not lightly 
passed over. These events are solemnized by great 
and prolonged festivities ;—friends will come from 
a very considerable distance to attend them ; shops 
and places of business will be closed for days, in 
order to do honour to the nuptials of a mere ac- 
quaintance ; and sums of money expended of which 
others in the same station would hardly dream. 

A few days ago one of these weddings took place 
at a synagogue in a sea-port town in Wales. Cards 
of admission were distributed, of which I and two 
other ladies were among the favoured recipients. 

Now, it was one thing to receive a card, and 
quite another to obtain a good seat—as the place 
was small, and the number of would-be spectators 
great. It was therefore urged that we should be 
there a full hour before the time of the eventful 
ceremony, which was to come off precisely at two 
o'clock. 

Accordingly, a little after one, we reached the 
spot, and were forthwith shown into the gallery set 
apart for the accommodation of womankind. This 
place was calculated comfortably to contain forty 
persons, and more than that number had already 
wedged themselves in. 

It seemed almost a hopeless case; still we made 
an effort—as Mrs. Chick would say—a quiet but 
well-organized effort—first, to dispose of our 
superabundant crinoline; then to insinuate our 
persons deftly into any vacant cranny; and, by 
these subtle means we gradually won our way— 
first to one unguarded point, then to another, and 
obtained at length, if not first-rate places, at least 
spots from whence we could peer over shoulders, 
and between serried rows of bonnets, into the area 
below. This was, in fact, a small, neat chapel, 
lighted by four large windows, and, moreover, 
though broad daylight, by gas lamps. 

In the centre was a small raised and carpeted 
platform, railed round, having within a table or 
altar, on which a white cloth was spread, wine cups 
ranged, and two wax candles burning. Over this 
platform was a canopy raised on four poles, the 
short curtains of which were of crimson velvet, 
fringed with gold colour. The gold-coloured satin 
top of this canopy somewhat obstructed our view ; 
but we were aware that the Rabbi was at his place 
before the altar, beneath the canopy; that a mantle 
of somewhat oriental fashion draped his person, and 
that he wore—a hat. 

Troops of persons, of both sexes and many ages, 
now came pouring in, all in festive attire; the 
ladies in full dress, white-gloved, wreathed and 
decorated; the gentlemen also white-gloved, 
rosetted, and—strange to our notions—rigorously 
hatted. 

From time to time the voice of the Rabbi was 
raised, chanting some Hebrew prayer, while an- 
other voice was raised in response. To any think- 
ing portion of that little throng it ought to have 








sounded very solemn. A little remnant of God’s 
ancient people thus lauding His holy name in 
that sacred Hebrew tongue—so fraught with won- 
drous memories—and among strangers—yes; it 
was very, very solemn. 

Meanwhile, some of the Gentile ladies up in the 
fore-named gallery were not quite as gentle as the 
occasion required—all things considered—and a 
little very uncivil war was most unceremoniously 
waged. 

“T’ve got a ticket as well as you, mum,” sug- 
gested one fair lady, somewhat in the Billingsgate 
style, to her next neighbour. 

“Yes; and I’ve a right to see too, I have,”’— 
whereupon a very vigorous thrust ensued. 

‘* Silence !—silence !’’ was heard from below, in 
accents of authority. 

And not before the time: for the bride—in her 
pale lilac dress, with gauzy veil and orange 
wreath—with her bridal cortége, were entering the 
space beneath the canopy. The bridegroom led 
her in; her mother, bridesmaids—in all about a 
dozen persons—encircled her. Of course she was 
pretty—dark-haired and dark-eyed—I hope, too, 
that her name was Rebecca ; but as I did not once 
get a fair glimpse of her features, and never heard 
her name, I dare not say. I can but affirm that 
her manner was gentle, modest, and womanly; and 
that the solemn, very solemn words, now in English, 
addressed to her, affected her deeply. The prayer— 
the benediction—was most thrilling. 

The ring—that ancient and holy symbol—was 
placed on her finger; and, lastly, two cups were 
presented—the one silver, the other glass. Both 
bride and bridegroom were to share the contents 
of each; in like manner as henceforward the 
stream of Jife was to flow for them in common. 
When drained, the silver cup was replaced on the 
altar; that of glass was dashed to fragments, and 
trampled underfoot. The silver cup symbolized 
the cup of joy—of salvation; the cup of glass, 
grief—trial—change ; it had, moreover, a hidden, 
mystic meaning, having reference to the Temple. 

A warm embrace of the gentle bride from her 
nearest relatives, and a very vigorous and universal 
hand-shaking, closed this singular and truly inte- 
resting ceremonial. 

We may add, that a sumptuous dinner was given 
by the parents ; and in the evening quite a brilliant 
ball at the first hotel in the town. A Hebrew cook 
was sent from London; and, when grace was pro- 
nounced, the waiters were required to cover their 
heads with their dinner napkins, as a mark of 
reverence at the sacred name of Jehovah. 





The details afforded much interest in the town, 
,as the parties concerned were quiet workaday 
shopkeepers, not given to display, but only brought 
out into notice by the hearty way in which they 
| solemnize a wedding. 


M. H. D. 














_ Owe solitary philosopher may be great, virtuous 
/and happy in the depth of poverty, but not a whole 


| people. 
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SHAKSPEAREB, 1864. 
THE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
By Rosertr Bure. 


“T would much rather that posterity should inquire why no 
statues are erected to me, than why they are.”—Caro. 

‘‘ That by labour and intense study I might leave something 
so written to after-times, as they should not willingly let it 
die.”’—MILTON. 

THERE is no man one can mention, past or pre- 
sent, of whom it may be said with greater exact- 
ness than of William Shakspeare, that he both 
lived and wrote to please. 

Of his parentage and early days—his private and 
familiar character—his domestic habits and ways 
of life, we expected to hear but little at the 
recent tercentenary celebration; although there 
has but rarely passed a life of which a judicious and 
faithful narrative would be more useful. 

It is Shakspeare’s incomparable genius — his 
almost supernatural knowledge of men and things 
—his wonderful sagacity and surpassing wit which 
pre-eminently distinguish his works, and to the 
end of time will preserve him in the world’s admi- 
ration, of which we heard more; while what we 
value the most of all is, the pleasing, improving, 
instructive tendency, and the strictly moral bearing 
of his matchless powers of mind and commanding 
spirit. 

Tt is obvious to all, that it is in this latter quality 
lies the secret of his success, and an immortal 
superiority in his dramas over all his competitors. 

Shakspeare, avoiding the vicious and immoral 
regions in which others indulged, has escaped 
corruption, and lives still in immortal health to 
spread a beneficial influence to generations yet 
unborn. 

He appeared on the stage of time during the 
reign of Elizabeth, which was marked by such 
royal qualities, so great intellectual endowments, 
and with such public advantages to the nation, 
that it is generally supposed no small merit sprung 
from the moral taste and feeling of the sovereign 
whom Shakspeare aspired to please, as well as of 
those eminent statesmen by whom she was sur- 
rounded. 

With the occurrence of an imposing commemo- 
ration of the tercentenary of Shakspeare’s birth, 
resulting, as no doubt it will, in the erection 
of some elaborate, enduring, and ever-expressive 
memorial to his capacious mind and transcendent 





| 
| 





cenius—with a knowledge of his life—and with | 
his plays in our hands, it is a most interesting | 


question to ask, how has this knowledge become 


| printed in his study. 
ours, and his works preserved from oblivion, find- | 


ing that Shakspeare made no provision for their 


publication; for he sold them not to be printed, 


but to be played, and, having secured this, his hope | 


appeared to be at an end ? 

It is true that some few of his productions were 
publisied while he was living; but there is nota 
iraction of evidence to prove that his concurrence 
as the author was ever obtained; none were cor- 
rected by his own hand, nor the consent of the 
proprietor either sought or given. 





sold to the theatres, they were immediately copied 
for the actors, and multiplied by transcript after 
transcript, vitiated by the blunders of the peniman, 
sometimes enlarged to introduce a jest, or mutilated 
to shorten the representation. 

To the question, why Shakspeare was, as an 
author, so indifferent to his works, and apparently 
so inattentive to himself, the answer is comprised in 
one single line—he wrote exclusively for the stage. 

That matebless sagacity whieh led him to so 
intimate an acquaintance with human nature, and 
which so well qualified him to describe it, served 
to tell him that the printing of a play is injurious 
to stage effect ; just as the printing of a sermon or 
a speech is fatal to pulpit or platform effect. 
Besides, the popular, telling effect of his dramas 
when acted—himself taking a prominent part— 
their intellectual personifications—their frequent 
appeals to the best sympathies of our nature— 
the moral admonitions they conveyed to the audi- 
ence, and the public appreciation of their merits— 
all this, without the printing and publication, 
satisfied the author’s desire and aim to please, 
superadded to the handsome remuneration he re- 
ceived for composing them. 

Sbakspeare’s works were left orphans in the 
world of literature, exposed to the inaccuracies of 
incompetent, ignorant guardians, and were, in fact, 
forced upon the public surreptitiously and hastily. 

It is the recorded opinion of Dr. Johnson—a 
first-class authority on the subject, who, after enu- 


‘| merating the various circumstances which tended to 


the corruption of the original text, says, “ That 
it is not easy for invention to bring together so 
Inany causes concurring to vitiate the text. No 
other author ever gave up his works to fortune 
and time with so little care; no books could be 
left in hands so likely to injure them, as plays 
frequently acted, yet continued in manuscript ; 
no other transcribers were likely to be so little 
qualified for their task as those who copied for the 
stage, at a time when the lower ranks of the people 
were universally illiterate; no other editions were 
made from fragments so minutely broken, and so 
fortuitously re-united; and in no other age was 
the art of printing in such unskilful hands.”’ 

All that is known of Shakspeare is posthumous. 
It has been the fate of some posthumous perform- 
ances of great merit to be burnt by those whom 
their author had selected as most likely to publish 
them. ‘To the executors of Swift was committed 
the history of the last years of Queen Anne, and 
to those of Pope, the works which remained un- 
The latter were put into the 
fire, and the former had likewise perished, had'not 
a chance transcript fallen into busy hands. The 
papers left in the study of Pierese supplied his 
heirs with a whole winter’s fuel ; and many of the 
labours of the learned Bishop Lloyd were consumed 
in the kitchen of his descendants. On the other 
hand, at the end of seven years from Shakspeare’s 
decease, a struggle commenced and a competitive 
race set in between compilers and publishers which 
is not yet concluded for precedency and popular 


Havine been support, in their efforts both bv printing and illus- 
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tration to do that measure of justice to the father | of the man—those incidents of his life which give 


of the English drama of which he was himself so | 


unmindful, at least, in our estimation, judging of 
him by ourselves, and by modern customs. 

The incidence of his life, which alone imparts 
excellence to any biography, was not more fortui- 
tous than his plays. Excepting those cold memo- 
rials—the parochial register and the monumental 
inscription; the one, a record of Shakspeare’s 
baptism, and the other, his burial—saving these, 
all the events of his busy and remarkable life have 
come down to us by tradition. Not one writer of 
his day attempted even a sketch of his life. This 
was owing most probably to the circumstance, that 
no one was sufficiently competent to the nature of 
the task, or, on the other hand, was negligent about 
its performance. 

It was nearly a century after his death, before 
anything deserving the title of a treatise on 
Shakspeare’s life appeared, or, at least, any publi- 
cation of an authentic kind. From this posthumous 
compilation the world was first made acquainted 
with his origin—his scholarship—his marriage— 
—the peculiar circumstances under which he left 
Stratford to settle in town—the plays he wrote— 
those of them he sold to the theatres—the charac- 
ters in which he acted—the theatres of which he 
became part proprietor—his annual visit into the 
bosom of his family—his rapid accumulation of 
property—and his final retreat to his native place 
to enjoy his competence and spend his days, the 
first gentleman of his family. 

Such a meagre outline of the bard of England 
as this, which merely begins with his birth and 
ends with his funeral, was essentially deficient of 
everything which constitutes the usefulness and 
dignity of biography. Just where these would-be 
biographers in their works have been weak in their 
attempts to place themselves in the position of him 
they describe, is where Shakspeare’s great strength 
lies. Of all men known to fame, he could by an 
act of imagination, realise any event, however 
fictitious. He could place himself in the circum- 
stances of all those whose condition he contem- 
plated ; so that he could feel, for the time being, 
whatever emotions would be excited by the same 
event happening to them. 

His quick perceptive powers, his universal intui- 
tion, and his study of the discordant materials of 


which surrounding society was composed, well | 


fitted him to select the subjects as well as the 
characters of his dramas. Socrates used to say, that 
the statuary found his figure in the block of marble, 
and striking off the superfluous parts, the form 
presented itself gradually to view. {In imitation 
of the sculptor, Shakspeare divests—not his heroes 
and heroines, for he had none, they were all, proper 


men and women—his personages of all their ob- | 


servable and extraneous peculiarities, and presents 
each of them to view in their most simple and 
natural proportions. 

In a “lite’’ so long delayed, till the third or 
fourth generation from any man’s decease, the 
reader may be quite certain that impartiality will 
prevail; while all the private and familiar character 


——— 
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interest and value to a memoir, must of necessity 
be lost. Impressions lovingly treasured up in the 
memory cannot be transmitted to the generation 
of a century hence. We all know by daily expe- 
rience, how difficult it is to pourtray a living 
acquaintance, and fully to convey our own impres- 
sions to the mind of: another. But when this 
knowledge has again to be imparted to a third 
party, how much of the original may be lost; so 
much so that, on continued repetition, there may 
at last be very little resemblance to the original. 
No doubt but the various biographers of Shakspeare 
have each striven to excel in fulness and fidelity ; 
but, at the best, their works are barren and useless. 
The only life of Shakspeare that could do him 
justice must have been one written by himself. 

The perusal of the commentaries on the plays of 
Shakspeare by Pope, Dryden, Milton, and Johnson, 
will clearly show, that he united in himself, to a 
transcendent degree, those qualities which have 
ever had the strongest possible claim to universal 
homage and admiration, viz., extent of knowledge, 
rapidity of imagination, and fertility of invention. 

Is it not, then, by the efforts of such original 
minds, and such only, that we are still to hope for 
the discovery of any art which is yet wanted to the 
happiness and enjoyment of life? Would not the 
bare idea, three centuries ago, of the movement of 
a mighty engine at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
by the steam of water, have been put down as the 
dream of mechanic insanity P Is it not, therefore, 
just and reasonable to commemorate the lives of 
those who have enlarged the power of art? Can 
we, as a nation, honour ourselves in any way so 
highly as by honouring the man who has given us 
such evidence of the wonderful faculties and powers 
bestowed upon us by the great Creator? Particu- 
larly when we see that heroes and conquerors who 
have burned cities, laid nations in ruin, and filled 
communities with horror and desolation, have been 
kindly regarded by mankind, and signalised by 
memorials of a pecuniary and material description. 

A panegyric on Shakspeare after all that has been 
so well written of him, will be quite as superfluous 
as an attempt “to paint the violet or to perfume the 
rose.’” He has achieved an immortality. Any 
_ commendation of ours will be an imputation upon 
it as inconsistency. Never perhaps, in the world’s 
history has literary talent received a homage so 
universal. His genius and reputation are co- 
extensive not only with the English language, but 
with the boundaries of civilization. His wonderful 
powers and faculties for invention will ever preserve 
to him the world’s admiration, his perfection in 
the dramatic art—perhaps the most meritorious of 
the two—their gratitude. 

It has been the policy of all nations, to preserve 
by some public monuments the memory of those 
_ who have served the world by their exploits ; there 
| is the same reason, surely, for preserving the names 
| of those whose transcendent genius has dignified 
humanity. 





** Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 
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“WHOM THE LORD LOVETH.” Lovely in sorrow was the strain ; } 
es Lo! as I read it, I was fain, 
(Heb, xii. 6.) Even as the Poet bade, to mourn 
weseoderies Blossoms and hopes that may return | 
Never again to earth ; 
THE air was soft as lovers’ sighs, To weep the flower, pure and fair, | 
The sky pure blue as infants’ eyes, Faded beneath the summer air, | 
The trees and sun together made Amid the summer’s mirth : 
A tracery of light and shade Ah! if the veil of poetry 
On the still stream below. Scarce hide the Poet’s misery,— 1 
The ripples washed with eddying play, What would his desolation be, | 
’Gainst the boat’s side in which I lay, Seen in its naked dearth ? | 
Borne with the motion slow ; 
Listless I heard its pleasant song, And sadness gathered o’er my heart,— 
And floated dreamily along, , Must all we prize on earth depart ? 
And felt the soft wind blow. Must love and joy and gladness flown, 


Leave us on Hope’s frail raft alone, 
I floated with’ the gliding stream, Dark seas around us spread . 
Through sleeping shade and waking gleam ; Whilst joys, like distant ships, appear 
The weeping willows’ wavy wreath And while we hail them drawing near, 
Caressed me as I passed beneath, We turn, and they are fled ? 

Parting their tresses green ; Must disappointments, day by day, 
Flashing upon me from the banks On brightest hopes and visions prey, 
The gold flags stood in stately ranks, Like bees that steal the sweets away, 

With blue bright flowers between ; And leave the flower to fade 2? 

*Mid her leaf-islands brown and wide, 





Through which I loved my prow to guide, Still must the fondest, purest love,* 
In haughty whiteness turned aside Death’s parting hand be doomed to prove, 
Each water-lily queen. Or find its deepest yearnings move 


No answering love again ? 
The stately swans drew near to see Its wealth before some shrine outspread, 
Who might the bold intruder be ; 


And seek some little gem instead 
They sailed around with queenlike air, ks ? 


: : ; But seek that gem in vain ? 
Their breasts, entirely white and fair, Were it not better far to die, 
Cleaved the opposing tide ; Than, with the heart’s rich wealth, to buy 
Then, undulating slowly by, f A sod to cherish mournfully, | 
They swelled their plumage haughtily, 


; “pap Or coldness and disdain ? 
Arched their snow wings in pride, | 





a 





Sighs in the peaceful summer air, ! 
And wailing in the stream ; 1} 
Glimmered the swans like spirits pale, 
Moaned the sad dove in distant dale, ae 
_ Faded the sunny gleam ; 
The sunshine of my heart had fled, 
Its mirth was hushed, its gladness dead, 
And, sinking low my weary head, 
I fell into a dream. 


Their curving necks they backward threw, Thus did I muse, and seemed to spy, | 
And sidelong gazed, as if they knew Mist rising o’er the clear blue sky, . 
That I their grace espied, Change in the leaves so green and fair, | 1" 


Bending, I gazed into the stream, 
And read its depths. The sunny gleam 
Played on the sand in network bright, 
Like little outlined waves of light, 

And, basking in its rays, 
A trout so still and moveless lay, 
It seemed as he were fixed for aye, 

In one unchanging space ; 
And minnows strove to ape his mien, 
And time and tune, with tail and fin, 








| 
| 
They kept with even pace ; a THE DREAM. | 
Then all with sudden t : : 
Sul veces dae ot hen ot yc Methought I saw the Path of Life, 
Save where a bubbling spire proceeds ' That through a dreary forest lay, | 
From mazy groves of tasselled weeds, Of darkening pines, with whispers rife | 
And tells their hiding place. Of hopes and joys that fled away. | 


Some wandered through its dismal shade, 
Without a seeming friend or guide ; 

And some bereath its silence laid 
Despairing down, and died: | 


Exceeding tranquil was the scene : 
Beneath the cool trees’ shading green, 
The sober kine in musing grave, 
Knee-deep in the refreshing wave, 


Enjoyed the peaceful hour ; ' But one, a youth of open brow, ' 
While, glinting as in golden rain, . And eager lodk of love, was there, ‘ 
The wavelets danced and flashed amain, It seemed as though no darksome bough 

The sunlight seemed a shower ; : Could hide from him the stinshine fair ; | 
Expressed in words I longed to see His happy eyes were fixed alone | 














Earth’s circumambient poetry, | Oa one who near him stood and smiled, 
I sought the tender voice of song, | From that sweet smile the sunlty'it shove 
And, slowly as I sailed along, | That all his life beguiled. , i} 
I read “ The Buried Flower.’* | 4 
a a a ee aie ' 
* By Professor William VPidmondstoune Aytoun. * “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” act i. se. 1. | 
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“ Ah, happy one,” I said, “no stain 
Of gloom or woe on thee is cast!” 
I closer drew, and looked again,— 
A pit was yawning, dark and vast, 
Close to his feet. The spot whereon 
He stood just tottered o’er the gloom ; 
And must he, young and blest, sink down 
Into so drear a tomb ? 


O! for some kindly arm to save !— 

OQ! for some warning voice to cry !— 
Just then, his eager face grew grave, 

As though despair’s dark wing passed by ; 
And lo! I saw that maiden’s face 

Grow pale and faint, grow faint and dim, 
Receding slowly from the place 

Where it had gladdened him. 


I saw it passing on, away 

From where he gazed upon its light, 
It passed and shed a sunny ray 

Amid the pine-tree’s heavy night ; 
It passed, its look of love so fon 

ixed on his look of utter gloom, 

Then sank in the blue sky beyond, 

And beckoned him to come. 


With anguish-sickened heart he rushed 
Towards where she faded from his sight, 
Followed her through the pine trees, hushed, 

It seemed, in deep and starless night ; 
Followed her o’er a path that led 

By pitfalls dark and torrents drear, 
Where reptiles twined around the dead 

That fell and perished here. 
He followed, till the azure grand, 


Opening through darkness, bade him learn 
The meaning of that beckoning hand,— 
The meaning of that anguish stern ; 
Till o’er his heart a whisper stole, 
“Thus did thy Father deign to save, 
Nor suffered that thy earth-bound soul, 
Should sink into a grave!” 


On, on he passed, no dark despair 
Gloomed on his quiet features now ; 
A heavenly peace was reigning there, 
A peace the world can never know,— 
On, through the danger and the gloom, 
On, through the dark, o’erhanging night, 
On, through the archway of the tomb, 
To where she faded from his sight ; 
On to a cloudless, happy home, 


In heaven’s resplendent light. 
V.LR. 


Notr.—The idea of the poem was taken from the 
well-known story of the painting of the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. The artist having completed an 
effect, was retiring backwards to contemplate it. 
Another step, and he had lain shattered on the pave- 
ment far below. 
and that time was wanting for effectual warning, or 


i 
| 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 





Lear XX.—Marcu 8, 1864. 


A WET, windy morning in March:—and I was 
bound for a three miles’ walk to the nearest Railway 
Station on the S.E.R. Line, on my way to Reading ; 
and thence, by G.W.R. to Oxford. 

A year ago had I been there, taking my M.A. 
degree; I had gone up full of pensive, affectionate 
reminiscence ; full of a very heart-yearning towards 
the dear old place—the empty frame of three happy 
past years of my life. With what love I greeted 
the grey-tinted old Towers, Domes, and Spires, 
when they edged the distant horizon! I tried to fancy 
myself again an Undergrad., about to resume my 
residence in two smal], snug rooms, that had, indeed, 
for ever cast me out. I had looked out for Nune- 
ham, at that sweet wooded bend of the River :— 
for Sandford Lasher ;—for square-towered Ifiley 
Church. Then the grave, august group appeared, 
one by one; and in a cluster, as the train sped on, 
Magdalen Tower, St. Mary’s Spire, Merton, Christ 
Church, the Radcliffe Dome:—O, I seemed, for 
one short minute, again a part of the Old Place, 
the grey, Ancient City! There were the men 
thronging about their luggage; there, the cabs, 
and omnibusses, striped with the names of all the 
Colleges and Halls. Would not Hilton, Ridgely, 
Joy, Barton, meet me, entering the familiar Quad. ? 
would they not gather, as of old, in my rooms, for 
the genial supper, the cheery talk, that evening ? 
Would not Thomas bring in the gleaming battered 
silver, the cider cup, the cold fowls, the stilton, 
and the green cresses ? Should we not press soon 
about the Buttery door, eager to see on what day 
we were in for “ Smalls,” “ Mods.,” “ Greats” ? 
Away, O thin, delusive dream :—that time of life 
is left far behind; those friends are scattered 
throughout the land; and I am standing, a pensive, 
lonely Bachelor, grasping my small carpet bag, that 
tells but of two nights’ stay, upon the crowded 
platform, where there is no hope of meeting a 
familiar look. I march into the City ; the under- 
grads pass me, in the fluttering, scanty gown that 
1 once wore. But I am distinct, severed from 
them :—no longer of the fair society :—-a bead that 
has run off the string. 

Well, I will not prose sentimentally. But I 
recall something of a blankness that came over 


'my heart, standing in the old streets, and finding 


A brother artist, seeing the danger, | 


that the cry might frighten him backward, dashed his | 


brush on the completed picture. The doomed man 
started forward in anger, and was saved! He is not 
the first, nor will be the last, who thinks he does well 
to be angry with the hand that, indeed, has interfered 
to save him; until the course of events, perhaps, 
makes the reason clear, why our hopes, and that on 
which we loved to gaze, should be blotted out and 
marred. 





them— 
“The same—yet not the same.” 


The background of the picture was there :—but 
the bright foreground of old familiar faces, —that 
had passed away, for ever. There was not a room 
anywhere in any one of the old staircases, that would 
have given me welcome, or have returned aught to 
my tap, but an echo of strangeness and surprise. 
I became reconciled in time, after my first solitary 
evening, and found much consolation and enjoyment 
in the revisiting the old haunts. I suppose, however, 


; / : ; 
that most have experienced something of a sadness 
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and disappointment, some chilling of the heart’s 
glow,—upon their first return to Oxford, three 
years after their Undergraduate days ;—after that 
period of time has clean swept their own generation 
away. 

I have been speaking hitherto of my Oxford 
visit of a year ago. I had become, perhaps, more 
common-place now,—certainly less enthusiastically 
expectant. This, too, when there was, in reality, 
more to expect. tor I was certain to meet my 
Father there, and, no doubt, many of the old faces 
would again make the streets friendly and familiar. 
For a great contest was about to take place, and 
Oxford had summoned all her children. A contest 
(as I believe) between Truth and firm Principle on 
one side, and Error and mischievous compromise on 
the other side. Our opponents, of course, put the 
cease differently. They were fighting for Liberality ; 
we, for Bigotry. “ Utrum horum mavis accipe.” 
At any rate, 1 purpose a sketch of the great 
Jowett contest of March the 8th, 1864. 

My intention is, at present, merely to describe a 
striking, exciting, and, in one particular at least, 
unique scene. I do not mean at all to enter, at this 
time, and in these pages, into the controversy. 
My object is, in truth, to pen an interesting nar- 
rative—not a polemical pamphlet. I would call up 
to those members of Alma Mater, who have but 
heard the din of battle from the Barrister’s Cir- 
cuit, or the Curate’s rooms, the chief, and, in this 
case, rare, incidents of the mimic war. I would 
picture to those not upon the roll, and to whom. 
the entire proceedings are things unexperienced 
and unknown—a scene new to them, and unlike 
their every-day experience. And for Under- 
graduates yet unborn, or unmatriculated, I would | 
embalm, in that Magazine whose still recurring 
goodly volumes increase year after year upon the 
paternal shelves, a day of which they will always 
hear, but of which they might otherwise seek in 
vain for a careful narrative. 

Certain statements, in the form of uncom- 
mented facts, must first be laid before the reader, in 
order to his understanding of that which is to 
follow. Bear with me, therefore, O reader, while I 
thus prelude my story ! 

This, then, is the case ; and this the point con- 
tested. At Oxford, there are certain endowments, 
ealled Regius Professorships, of which the four 
original were founded by Henry VIII. Others 
have since been added, but all, 1 believe, have the 
endowment first’ fixed, viz. £40 per annum. In 
Henry’s time, this was a fair sum ; now, of eourse, 
it is low and inadequate enough. Accordingly, one 
way or another, some of them have been improved ; 
Canonries, &¢., having been annexed to some, and 
others having been augmented by a grant from the 
University Chest. Be it especially, in fairness, 
noted here that such grant is entirely voluntary, 
and might well be supposed a mark of some appro- 





bation on the part of the University towards the 
individual Professor .in whose reign the grant 
should first be made. For the University has 
nothing at all to do with the appointment—no 








voice nor share in it whatever. That appointment 


is solely in the hands of the Prime Minister for the 
time being. 

I am not to speak here, remember, as to the 
peculiar tenets of the present Regius Professor of 
Greek—Professor Jowett. I will merely say, what 
everybody knows, that those tenets are considered 
by the great Body of Divines of the Church of 
England, as new, and at variance alike with the 
teaching of the Bible and the interpretation of the 
Catholic Church ever since the Apostles’ time. 
Thus much is necessary for the understanding of 
that which I have to write. 

Now, a proposal was made, some time ago, to 
raise the salary of the present Greek Professor, 
from £40 to £400 per annun, by a grant out of 
the University Chest. This proposal was contested 
and thrown out for reasons which may be gathered 
from what has been written above. It appeared to 
the majority to be stamping with the approval of 
the University, an appointment made by the 
Government—and which the University would not 
have made. So the thing passed by. 

But this year, 1864, inaugurated a new question. 
Dr. Pusey, and other leading men, desirous to 
avoid what was represented as a hardship, intro- 
duced and supported a plan which seemed, at first 
sight, plausible. The Professor was, in theory, to 
be separated from the Neologian. The grant was 
to be given with this proviso, That the Uni- 
versity was not thereby to be considered to 
pronounce upon his theological writings. (Modo 
ne Academia de scriptis ejus, quoad fidem Catho- 
licam tractaverint, judicitim tulisse censeatur.) 

This arrangement, to many, appeared more 
objectionable even than the first attempt. It was 
well known that the Professor and his friends were 
making University recognition their poant and 
sine qué non. There were other ways in which the 
mere money might have been made up. But they 
had either been refused or neglected.* And it was 
certain that, let Oxford say what she liked, the 
Public would consider the grant as, at least, a vote 
of non censure on the Professor as a Theologian. 
They would not trouble themselves about hair- 
splitting distinctions. You would never reason 
them out of the notion that, somehow, £360 per 
annum was a very solid and substantial mark of 
approbation from any corporate or individual 
Body. 

Then, again, the personal influence exercised by 
the Professor and his School was considerable :-— 
and was the University (it was asked) to pledge 
herself to perfect neutrality and indifference in 
matters of Religious belief? So long as a Pro- 
fessor did not introduce Romanism, Neology, 
Mohammedanism, Infidelity, what not? into his 
Lectures ;—was it to be openly declared a matter 
of no moment to the University, that he should 





* “While some other Professors were exercising their legal 
right of taking fees from their pupils, he had eontinued to 


work for love, and had been content with the reward of seeing 
his classes uumerously attended, and knowing that his exer- 


tions were appreciated by the students.” — Times. 
Where, then, the hardship? Evidently the money is ad- 
mitted not to have been the point at issue. 
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use all his talents and influence to teach them in | 


| his writings, and in his personal intercourse with 
| his pupils? And this with the grand;old motto, 
_ “ Dominus Illuminatio mea,’ borne upon her 
| brow? 

| This is a plain statement of the case. It has 


been hitherto laid before the Public mostly in only 
| 





_ a garbled form :—the advocates of Professor Jowett 

_ having secured on their side the Jupiter, the 
| Defender, and the Christian Charity: insomuch 
|| that these well-known Papers admitted letters only 
|| of one side to their columns. The reader may now 
| decide according to his pleasure, as to the merits. 
|| I merely lay the case before him as a key to the 
| narrative that is to follow. 
| * * | * * aK 
| The Sth of March had come. No stone had been 
| left unturned on the Professorial side: nor had our 
| side been idle. The vote for the grant had passed 
| Congregation—that is, the assemblage of the 

_ Residents. It was now to be put to Convocation, 
i.e., the Assemblage of all those Doctors and 
Masters whose names were still on the books of 
the University. The last stake had been thrown, 
it was pretty generally felt, on the “ Placet” side; 
t.e., those who were in favour of the grant. They 
_ had done their utmost, and had swept the country 
| for votes. It was to be a downright, thorough, 
| hard fight. Our leaders were sanguine, but un- 


| 
} 
| certain. The defalcation of a large and respected 
| pom of our forces, seduced by the compromise, 
| had made a serious gap in the front of our battle. 
| Then the young Masters who had taken their 
degree under Stanley and Jowett :—what was their 
| force, and what would be their bias? Again, 
| country residents, from whom the aforesaid impar- 
| tial Papers had kept back half the pleading :—how 
| might they have she influenced? The staunch 
| Public Orator looked cheery, but grim, and as a 
Captain looks to the windward, when he knows his 
vessel strong and tight, but sees a dark, thorough 
storm on the horizon. So, too, the Chichele Pro- 
fessor of History, himself once really a sailor, and 
high in the Navy—now one of the great cham- 
pions of our cause. The Leader of our array, 
however,—a certain Archdeacon,—indomitable, 
hearty, English to the last drop of blood; and 
never so much at home as in a good tussle for 
"some good cause :—this man looked cheerful, not 
to say, jolly ;—and calm as Nelson. 

I had come up on the Monday, and had spent a 
quiet morning with my Father, and with old 
memories. Up the grand old High, peeping here 
and there at familiar spots; round Magdalene 
Walk ; entering Magdalene Chapel for the sweet, 
peaceful service ; then back to dinner and bed at 
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the “ Mitre.’ Comparatively few men had come 
| up on the day before the voting, and Oxford looked | 
|| much as usual. 

| But Tuesday dawned; a wet, unpleasant day. 
Notwithstanding, we were out and about, and soon 


a 





the streets were alive with Masters of Arts. Fa- 
miliar faces were again in the old streets; and you | 
might, at any turn or corner, come upon some old | 
college friend. There was a sufficiency of excite- | 








| poured still;—a ceaseless stream. 














ment in the coming contest to be stirring to the 
blood, believing, as we did, that we were battling 
for a principle, and that, therefore, private feeling _ 
for individual interests ought not to sway us; not 
to mention that the question was not about 
depriving him of aught, but whether a large 
addition should be made to his present means. 
And so friend met friend with hearty clasp of hand, 
and fell to talking at once as to the chances of 
fight. 

Pat one o'clock there was a clearance; there 
being luncheon gatherings in the rooms of most of | 
the Residents. We lunched, I know, at the house 
and table of a hearty, but kindly, opponent. For 
there was, so far as I know, no bitter or personal 
feeling, as a general rule, in the matter. The — 
battle was one of principle, and was understood, at | 
least among ourselves, so to be. | 

A quarter to two. Not a Master’s gown to be | 
had in Oxford for love or money. The muster was | 
evidently strong. Joy, who had come up to vote, | 
had to go to the Theatre in ordinary attire, and to | 
await the passing of a gown over the Proctor’s 
arm, ere his vote could be given. The time was 
drawing on, and we were on our way to the Shel- 
donian, in which the convocation was to be held. 

This is a Theatre :—not for stage-performances, 
but for Oxford gatherings; known especially to 
the Public, from the annual assembly held there at || 
the Oxford Carnival, or Commemoration week. 
For those who have not seen it, let me say that it 
is of the shape of a horseshoe, the bend occupied 
with a sloping tier of seats, in front of which sit 
the Doctors, Heads of Houses, Bishops, Professors, 
&c.; above them, the Ladies. The Areais forthe | 
Masters of Arts; the Undergraduates fill a gallery | 
above all. 

We were among the earliest there; and could 
contemplate the scene at our leisure. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s Chair is in the middle of the bend ; 
on each side of it is seated a Proctor. To the 
right of the Vice-Chancellor, above the Area, a 
large placard hung, bearing the word “ PLACET.’ 
Above us, on the left, a like placard bore the in- | 
scription, “ NON PLACET.” Under each placard | 
was a door, leading out of the Theatre. When | 
the division took place, one Proctor would be 
stationed at the right hand door, to prick down the 
Placets, who were to pass out, one by one; the 
other Proctor would do the like for the Non-placets, 
at the left hand door. 

Notice these words, I prithee, Reader; and dis- 
tinguish between them, if you would understand 
the very remarkable episode which falls to me to 
relate. The “ Placets” were for the grant to the 
Professor ;—the “ Non-placets” against. I was, of 
course, of the number of these latter. 

Two o’clock had passed by ; the Area was black 
with men; and the cry was still, they come. || 
Plainly the battle was to be a thorough, deter- 
mined one, and each side meant winning. In they 
Soon I had 
around me quite a little band of old friends. The 
Doctors, meanwhile, in their scarlet robes, were 
taking their places; the background behind them 
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was filled in with the divers colours of the Ladies’ | now about the matter. The Non-placets seemed 


dresses. And then the Undergraduates were 
admitted into this gallery. A great number of 
these soon collected ;—at first arranging themselves 
left or right, for their respective sides, but soon 
glad to give up demonstration for a good place. 

The Area was now crammed. A hoarse roar of 
talk filled the air—as of vastly exaggerated bees 
swarming. The Vice-Chancellor rose, and was 
about to propose the grant. One of the Proctors 
whispered to him, probably that many Masters 
were still arriving. So he sat down, and again we 
paused awhile. 

At last the Vice-Chancellor arose, and began 
work. About seven hundred Masters, by this 
time, densely thronged the Area. A hush fell on 
the assembly. ‘‘ Placetne huic venerabili convo- 
cationi,’ &c. Then the question, “ Placetne vobis, 
Domini Doctores : Placetne vobis, Magistri.” 

Instantly a great roar of “ Placets !”? and “ Non- 
contended in the air, and was echoed 
from the Undergraduate’s gallery. The storm of 
voices presently sank, however, for a moment. 
There was a stir among the masters, near the Vice- 
Chancellor’s chair. Raised a little above the crowd, 
and just under where the Vice-Chancellor sat, 
Archdeacon Denison’s good-humoured, but resolute, 
face appeared, and his deep voice began to give 
forth a Latin protest against vote and compromise. 

But the assembly was in no mood to listen, Of 
what use to harangue troops that are shouting to 
be led tothe breach ? From the “ Placets,’’—as was 
to be expected—arose ahoarse, angry roar. Even 
from our own ranks, the cry, “ Divide! Divide!” 
was loud and frequent. And the Undergrads 
helped chaos with a vehemence of cheers and hisses. 

But that Speaker was a Veteran; one used to 
storms, and not easily to be put down. His un- 
perturbed face bore a good-humoured smile through- 
out; his deliberate, deep-voiced Latin sentences 
came out distinct and strong, at every lull. He 
went on steadily until, I suppose, he had said what 
he chiefly wished to say, and then, the uproar 
having become perfectly continuous, acceded to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s urging, and descended into the 
dark, noisy sea again. 

Then the word was given ;—a roar of satisfaction, 
and the division,—the great trial of strength ;—had 
commenced. 

The Proctors first went round to the Heads of 
Houses, Doctors, &c., and took their votes as they 
sat. Then each went to his door, and the Masters 
passed out, voting as they went. 

For a time, of course, there was little diminution 
in the numbers, and we could but guess how the 
day was going. Bnf soon it began to be thought 
that the press was on our side. Presently most of 





out and out the winners. 

The last man passed the Proctor. For a minute 
the doors were closed. Then they were again 
thrown open; the crowd rushed in again, pressing 
near the Doctor’s row; eager to hear, what, never- 
theless, all felt to be already certain. 

The moment was exciting, although, as I said, we 
could not feel the issue to be doubtful. The 
Proctors were still counting up the votes; and 
there was a five minutes’ pause. The Masters were 
silent. The Undergraduates leaned, in excited 
hush, over the gallery. 

At last the counting was over. The Senior 
Proctor advanced to announce the result. A dead 
silence. Deliberately, calmly, distinctly,‘the as- 
tounding words came,—‘‘ Majort partt PLACET.” 

Could it be possible? My heart sank with in- 
credulous amaze. Were our eyes, then, utterly 
unworthy of trust? Or could my ears have been 
deceived ? No, certainly not ¢his ;—for the an- 
nouncement had been received with a tremendous, 
deafening cheer from Jowett’s party ; and his allies 
among the Undergrads were lifting off the} roof 
with their uproar. Caps were waving in the air, 
above the Placets heads ;—the shouting went on 
for ten minutes without a pause. 

Without a pause ;—although the Proctor] had 
bitten his lip in vexation, directly the words had 
left his lips; and both he and the Vice-Chanceor 
kept making signs,with hand and cap, to the excited, 


i shouting throng. They soon saw, I think, howjthe 


land lay, but were determined to make the most of 
what was but a mock triumph. Atjlength, some 
degree of silence was restored. And the Proctor’s 
voice was heard again, —‘“* Majort parts NON- 
PLACET.”” 

Yes, he had actually through excitement, ner- 
vousness, | know not what,—said, at first, the exact 
opposite of that he meant to say. Of course it was 
then our turn to cheer ; although we did not wish 
to make a triumph of it. Still, we thought our 
success the assertion of a principle of vital import- 
ance. And the fight had been hard ;—and the day 
was won. Our opponents had done their utmost ; 
had won over some of our staunchest, by the lure 
of a compromise ;—had obtained the ear of the 
Public through a one-sided Press ;—had left no 
stone unturned to win ;—and had been beaten in 
fair fight. 

They had had their moment of fancied victory. 
And if I had wanted any proof that not the money 
but the principle of recognition by the University 
had been that for which they fought, I had found 
it in the burst of excited triumph which followed 
that strange and most unique mistake made by the 
Proctor. Such a mistake, one of the oldest Resi- 


the Placets seemed to have gone out; and still a dents assured me, he had never heard, or heard of, 
dark mass was gathered about our door. And then | before. It really was astounding, for the moment ; 
our leaders looked bright and certain; one, whom | and, even had I been an uninterested spectator, I 
I knew personally, declared to me that we should | must have found it a most exciting scene. The 
have fifty votes to spare. The Archdeacon shook | numbers were presently rumoured among the 


hands jovially with crowding friends; the Public 
Orator, like a cautious General, watched his men, 
and brought up tae rear. There seemed no doubt 


i 
j 


| 


throng. They were, Placet, 395 ; Non-placet, 467. 
Majority against the grant, 72. Z 
* * 
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The fight was overand done. The crowd that it | 
had called into Oxford melted away, like snow in a 
west wind. No doubt, many a friendly band of 
victors and vanquished met, with kindly looks, that 
evening, in Coll Halls, and College Rooms. 
The fight had been one of principle: there was 
nothing of .personal in it to make it bitter, For 
ourselves,—my Father, Joy, and Self;—we wan- 
dered in the rain still about the old Place ;—again 
took our seats in the Chapel of Magdalene; again 
sat down quietly to dinner at the Mitre. Night 
fell on the Battle-field, and slushy snow fell with 
it. And next morning I saw the grey Buildings, 
dark and grave, through a dance of dazzling, play- 
| intertwining flakes. The train bell rang, 
and— 


{ 


** Link catching link, the long array, 
With ponderous pulse, and fiery breath,” 


drew out of the station; and Oxford was soon far 
behind. And, by evening, my wet boots were off ; 
and my slippers on, and myself by my own fireside. 
And my wife had greeted me with glad eyes; and 
all had gone on well, thank God, in my absence. 
And I was in my Country Curacy again, and my 
Oxford trip was over, like a dream. 


V.I.RB. 
March 10, 1864. 
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STERILE SOIL. 


“ A Barren spot, a worthless waste,” 
*T'was thus the traveller cried, 

‘* Where nature, lavish all around, 
Her bounty has denied.” 


So thus, in hasty words, he spoke, 
What thoughtless people say, 

Till after many years elapsed, 
Again he passed that way. 


No more a sterile waste he views, 
But ripe with golden grain ; 

The boundless hand of God had spread, 
His harvest o’er the plain, 


A few chance grains by farmer dropped, 
Uncared for and unknown, 

Beneath the quick’uing sun and shower, 
To ears of wheat had grown, 


The blade up-sprung, the soil despised 
Was now well sown and tilled ; 

And plenteous crops the farmer’s barn 
Successive seasons filled. 


Amazed at such unlooked-for sight, 
The traveller, musing, cried, 

** Here is a lesson justly meet, 
To lower human pride.” , 


ee ee —<— 








** How often men their fellows judge, 
And doom to dark despair 

The heart which sterile seems to them, 
As yet untouched by prayer.” 


“Yet God upon the stoniest ground, 





His seed in mercy sows, 
Till e’en the desert heart is green, 
And blossoms as the rose.” | 
F. Driver. 


GOLD DISCOVERIES AND PRICES. 





A CONSIDERABLE amount of speculation and 
controversy has been produced by the question, as 
to how far the recent discoveries of gold in Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere have affected ‘prices generally. 
After so much has been said and published con- 
cerning the principles of political economy, it is 
somewhat disheartening to find that very little of 
an exhaustive or cogent nature has yet appeared 
in connection with the subject of: the gold dis- 
coveries. Difficult and abstruse as the subject may 
seem at first sight, it isin reality a very simple 
one, if it be treated in a fair and impartial manner. 
The first thing requisite to the proper elucidation 
of the problem, is a proper definition of the terms 
value and price, which are frequently confounded 
together as one. The value of a thing represents 
the labour, or labour and capital (capital being 
merely accumulated labour), by which the article 
can be produced in the market where it is sold or 
valued. The price of anything is the quantity of 
money given for the article when sold, or estimated 
for sale or exchange. This money price being the 
only form in which prices exist, so far as actual 
business is concerned, is the only one really need- 
ing definition here. Of the two precious metals— 
gold and silver—in which this money-price is esti- 
mated, gold naturally forms the standard of value 
and basis of currency over a large portion of the 
civilised world. This standard or universal mea- 
sure is a thing or commodity which, being of gene- 
rally known and ascertained value, is more con- 
venient in daily use than labour, the real origin and 
measure of values, for their comparison. ‘Thus, 
instead of saying that the price of an article is 


} “three days’ labour,’’ and that of another “ five 


days’ labour,” we say that the price of one is “ nine 
shillings,’ and of the other .“ fifteen shillings,” as 
the case may be. But this measure of value 
between articles must not be confounded with their 
prices, merely because both are expressed in money ; 
for, although valwes are the final limits and regu- 
lations of prices, yet it frequently occurs that during 
certain periods, such as times of war or scarcity, 
prices may rise above value, as in other periods they 
may fall de/ow value; and it is upon the existence 
and fluctuations of the difference between values 
and prices that much of the profit or loss in busi- 
ness depends. Supply and demand frequently 
operate powerfully in producing a rise or fall in 
prices, when values are allalong unchanged. These 
facts show that three distinct questions arise in 
attempting to determine the effect of gold upon 
prices :—First, what change, if any, have the gold 
discoveries produced, or are likely to produce in 
the value of gold; second, what changes have been 
or will be produced in the prices of gold; third, 
what effect has been, or may be produced, upon 
prices generally? These questions are placed in 


their natural order; and their solution involves a 


| 


| 
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very delicate adjustment of many different and 


counteracting causes and circumstances, insufli- 
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cient attention to which has hitherto occasioned 


much contradiction and confusion amongst the | 
majority of writers on the subject. The first ques- | 


tion lies near,the bottom of all changes in prices 


if any+which the new gold fields may have pro- 
duced in the value of gold. However, it is not 
improbable that up to the present time, some slight, 
but sensible reduction has been produced by the 


which could be attributed to the discoveries of gold, | gold discoveries in the average value of our present 


the only remaining agent of change being the 
increase of quantity, which must be considered in 





stock of gold; and this effect may even be expected 
to increase, as these discoveries furnish a larger 


replying to the second question. Value being com- | proportion of the gold existing in the world. In 


posed of labour, it might, at first sight, appear that | 


the value of gold must be immensely lowered by 
the riches of the Australian and other gold fields 
frequently yielding the miner as much wealth in 
one day, as could elsewhere only be obtained by a 
year of toil; and thus it has often been decided as 
an obvious truth, without further thought or 
enquiry. But there are certain circumstances which 
seriously militate against this conclusion. The 
yield of the new gold fields is exceedingly fluctua- 
ting and various. Some miners obtain a consider- 
able amount of wealth, whilst others are compelled 
by severe privations and repeated reverses to 
abandon their work. All these successes and 
failures must be accurately balanced before we can 
ascertain the average cost of the Jabour by which 
the gold discoveries have been utilised. If, indeed 
the supply from the richest and most prolific sources 
could be indefinitely increased, the largeness of the 
supply would determine the value, and all procured 
by unremunerative labour might be safely omitted 
from caleulation as being too small to seriously 
affect the results produced by the richer and more 
remunerative supplies. But this is not the case, 
and, therefore, the balance of gold struck between 
the different quantities of gold produced by dif- 
ferent outlays must, of necessity, determine the 
average value of the goid discoveries. By this is 
not meant the total value of the quantity raised, 
but the value per pound or ounce. In striking this 
balance, itis necessary to bear in mind, the im- 
mense cost to the miner, in the newly settled 
gold countries, of all the necessaries of life, which 
must be fairly computed and deducted from his 
earnings. And even should this calculation leave— 
as it would probably would—the average value 
of the gold recently discovered below that of what 
was derived from the old sources of supply, it does 
not necessarily follow that the value of gold, gene- 


rally speaking, is reduced in the same degree. It | 


sometimes occurs that the cost of producing an 
article varies at different times and in different 
places. An average of these different costs must 


be taken to determine the average value of the. 





article in question—particular cases of value above | 


und below this average being profit or loss to 
various producers as the case may be, but only 
influencing the average of the whole in proportion 
to the quantities they affect. 


this estimate of the future, we may, perhaps, be 
allowed to balance the exhaustion of the richest 
gold fields against the chances of fresh ones being 
opened, the continual improvements in the vari- 
ous modes of mining, and of extracting the pure 
metal, and the increased cheapness of living, as the 
mining districts become settled. 

Next proceeding to the examination of the effects, 
if any, of the recent discoveries on the price of 
gold, we find that gold must still be Rael ste as 
a commodity, as was done while discussing the 
question of value, leaving out, for the time being, 
the fact that gold is also the money in whieh prices 
are generally quoted, and which money will come 
under notice in estimating the real or probable 
effect upon prices generally. Taking up the price 
per ounce of gold bullion, just as we should the 
price per ton of lead or iron, or any other metal, 
we are compelled to acknowledge, that the fact of 
a weight of gold in coin being also the price of a 
weight of gold in bullion, throws obvious difli- 
culties in estimating any changes in the price of 
cold as a metal. These difficulties belong to the 
main branch of the present enquiry ; for from this 
cause all changes in the price of gold will chiefly 
be felt in the varying exchangeable value of gold 
coin ; variations in the relative values of gold and 
silver, and in prices generally, which must be duly 
considered in answering the previous question. 
Leaving, then, out of view the kind of money in 
which the price of gold is computed, we bear in 
mind our former remark, that though values ulti- 
mately regulate and finally limit prices, yet that, 
in many cases, and often for considerable periods 
of time, prices may differ widely from values. 
These differences between values and prices arise 
principally, if not wholly, from variations in supply 
and demand. ‘The supply is obviously in many 
cases controlled by the profit or loss on produe- 
tion arising from these differences ; and they also 
produce a very sensible effect upon demand. In 
many cases the dearness or cheapness of an article 
greatly lessens or stimulates the consumption of 
the same. In the case of commodities of general 
or universal acceptance throughout the world, the 


demand frequently increases in a wonderful manner, 


When the average 


value of the gold-produced by the new discoveries | 


has been thus accurately determined, this value 
only reduces the general average value of gold in 
the proportion which the amount so raised bears 
to the amount produced elsewhere of the previous 
existing value. Thus itis obviously no easy matter 
to ascertain exactly the nature of the change— 





as civilisation and wealth extend from day to day, 
In such instances, any increase of supply may be 
absorbed by such increased consumption, so as 
never to be in excess of the demand, and, there- 
fore, never to lower the price of the commodity in 
question. This is the case with gold to a far 
greater extent than with any other article. Pre- 
vious to the great Australian gold discoveries, there 
was every probability of gold becoming so scarce 


as to have ultimately enhanced it price to a very 
PI all 7 
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considerable extent, or, at least, until the rise in 
rice produced its natural effect of limiting the 
aenana As prices are generally measured by gold 
money, a rise in the price of gold causes a fall in 
rices generally, and vice versa. The new supplies 
did not come before their time, and it may be 
safely asserted, that up to the present moment, 
there has been no such excess in the supply of 
gold as to affect its general price. The increase of 
the gold supply powerfully combines with many 
other impulses to develop the resources of new 
countries ; whilst the older communities on all sides 
—especially in the East,—daily increase in wealth 
and commerce, at a rate wholly unexampled in the 
past history of the world, and to which it is at 
present wholly impossible to assign any limit. 
We can only vaguely estimate the increased de- 
mand for gold, as a commodity, from these 
caus . 
Independently of the vast consumption in the 
arts, objects of luxury, etc., immense amounts of 
gold are continually being added to the money cir- 
culating in the world. Of course, this remark does 
not apply to a credit currency, or paper merely 
representing a value, but valueless of itself. The 
poorer the country is, the more debased or worthless 
will be its currency. As cowries, etc., are replaced 
by copper and iron money in the first steps from 
savage poverty to civilized ease and comfort, so 
these latter metals, in process of time, give way to 
silver ; until, as the community increases in wealth, 
the silver is replaced or added to by a gold currency. 
Through this last change many of the nations of 
the earth are now rapidly passing. In India, for 
instance, there is a great and increasing demand 
for a gold currency, which, if complied with, must, 
of necessity, absorb a large portion of the Australian 
gold supplies for many years to come. ‘Thus the 
stages of classic fable are reversed, and the golden 
age, instead of being the starting point, becomes 
the climax of our progress. <A glance at the con- 
tinual movements in the bullion market at home 
shows how the distribution extends with the 
supply, and also proves that up to the present time 
there has been nothing approaching to a real glut 
in gold. Therefore any difference between the 
former value of the precious metal and that of what 
is now easily produced in such abundance, has 
hitherto—after the allowances and deductions pre- 
viously pointed out—gone in net profit to the for- 
tunate miners, not having as yet had any lowering 
effect on the price of gold itself. The future history 
of the gold-produce will be that of a race between 
supply and demand, in which the latter—unless 
some great and unforeseen check to the world’s 
progress should arise to cripple the demand with- 
out shortening the supply—may be expected, for a 
long time to come, to keep pace with the former. 
If this be the case, we may reasonably conclude 
that the price of goid will remain without any 


, , ° ; | 
sensible alteration during the next generation or 


two. But beyond that, all is vague conjecture, for 





may hereafter arise to disturb the value or price of 
old. 
g The third proposition, namely, how far the recent 
gold discoveries have affected or may affect the 
price of gold, yet remains to be discussed. All 
the monetary transactions of civilized life have so 
long been based upon the permanence of the rela- 
tive values of the two precious metals, especially of 
gold, as the means of the values and exponent of 
the prices of commodities generally, that any change 
or alteration in the exchangeable power of gold, 
disturbing its position as money, must affect, in some 
mode or degree, society in every rank and class. 
The operation of such change must also inevitably 
transcend in volume and impetus all effects pro- 
duced by similar causes in former times, as im- 
measurably as the railway train distances in speed, 
the lumbering wain or slow-paced caravan. In 
days when the genius of commerce links the whole 
world in one electric circle, rivalling that of Shake- 
speare’s Ariel, the monetary transactions of a single 
week frequently exceed those of a whole year during 
the periods when the discovery of the silver mines 
of the new world awakened speculations similar to 
those now excited by the richness of the modern 
gold-fields. But, independently of any alterations 
in the currency, two powerful agents operate upon 
prices generally, although in different directions. 
The continual improvement in the art of production 
and means of transit tends more or less to lower 
the prices of almost every article of importance, 
while, on the other hand, the rapid increase of 
wealth stimulates consumption, thus tending to 
keep up prices by causing the demand, generally 
speaking, to be in advance of the supply. A 
striking illustration of the conflicting operation of 
both these causes will be found in the history of 
the prices of food of almost every kind since the 
introduction of free trade, and the consequent 
improvement in agriculture and prosperity of the 
country. These considerations show how little 
reliance can be placed on such selections as Mr. 
Jevons has. made of variations in prices of a few 
articles of extensive consumption in different years, 
and go far to prove the difficulty of the task of 
assigning anyimportant changes in pricesat different 
periods of time to their real causes. It is true that 
few, if any, causes of change in prices generally 
operate so uniformly in 2 regular amount of rise or 


fall upon all commodities generally, as does any 





| 


it is utterly out of the human reach to predict the | 


nature or extent of any disturbing influences which 
’ 
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change in the value or purchasing power of the 
currency ; but if we have been correct in conclu- 
ding that the change in the average value of gold 
from the recent discoveries, has not hitherto been 
important, and that the gigantic increase of wealth 
and commerce all over the world, has so far pre- 
vented the change, if any, in va/we from altering 
the price of gold, the conclusion that no effect has 
yet been produced upon prices generally appears 
inevitable. This conclusion seems supported by 
the uniformity of the price of silver, which, from 
its circulating with gold as a precious metal, in 
which prices are quoted, is, perhaps, the most sen- 
sible and safest test which can possibly be named 
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for the purpose of determining any variation in the 
value or price of gold affecting prices generally. 
It must . remembered that silver, though to a 
less extent than gold, has shared the same fate. 
The improvements in metallurgy, and in the desil- 
vering of compound ores, especially lead, have doubt- 
less tended in some degree to increase the supply 
and lower the value of silver. It may also be that, 
if the increased abundance of gold has not so far 
raised prices generally, it has prevented the fall 
which might otherwise have been caused by im- 
proved production in pricesof commodities measured 
in gold and silver, and that a parallel reduction in 
the value of silver has tended, to some extent, to 
keep both precious metals near the same standard, 
when one is measured by the other. Therefore, 
although fully sensible how difficult it is to pro- 
nounce safely and decidedly in a case of such diffi- 
culty, we think it may fairly be concluded that 


hitherto no effect of any moment has been pro- 


duced by the gold discoveries upon prices generally. 
How long, or to what extent, this state of things 
may remain, is not easy to say. It may, however, 
be safely asserted that we are yet far, that is, if the 
time should ever come, from such a confusion of 
the claims of creditor and debtor, of buyer and 
seller, as would ensue from any great reduction in 
the present value and price of gold, and which 
might, in an extreme case, call for an entire revision 
of our metallic currency and equitable adjustment 
of contracts. Therefore, those who wealth consists 
of other than landed property, may cease to be 
alarmed at the ceaseless predictions of the financial 
theorists who are continually prophesying an 
approaching depreciation, of an extensive nature, in 
the value of our metallic currency. 
JOHN PLUMMER. 











ENGLAND’S WELCOME TO GARIBALDI. 
APRIL, 1864. 





Wuart worthy welcome shall the people pour 

From this free land now every heart beats high 

For him, the foremost son of liberty, 

Whose feet so soon shall press our honoured shore ? 

Surely the buzzing crowd, the loud uproar, 

That springs on every breeze of passing fame, 

Can give no touch of glory to his name, 

That shineth like the stars for evermore. 

The eagle, if to earth he bend his flight, 

Needs not the warbled homage of the plain ; 

But rather, royal silence is his right, 

Lest all too scon he soar to heaven again. 

And such a reverent greeting should we pay, 

To that great soul that nears our coast to-day. 
AtsaGerR Hay HI. 

31st March, 1864. 








THERE are in certain heads a kind of established | 
errors against which reason has no weapons. There | 
are more of these mere assertions current than one | 
would believe. Men are very fond of proving their 
steadfast adherence to nonsense. | 





| have seen. 


IDEAL BEAUTY. 


In reference to Ideal Beauty, and the many ideal 
notions that may be entertained about it, it is 
difficult to accept of it otherwise than as a term of 
distinction ; inasmuch as it not only supposes the 
perfection of every class, but the most perfect union 
and disposition of all that is beautiful in each class. 
Those inspired geniuses, therefore, who may have 
failed in their representations of Ideal Beauty have 
been wonderfully successful in producing Ideal 
Deformity. Among the few candidates for this 
disorderly kind of fame was a gentleman who 
turned his attention to the painting of such ez- 
terraneous characters as should have procured him 
an appointment to the black Master of Arts, which 
might have helped off his performances, that were 
as full of witchery and nonsense as the figures 
upon a magic lanthorn. This original could not be 
persuaded of the fact that “there is nothing new 
under the sun; ”’ and to prove there was, would 
endeavour to give birth to animals that never had 
existence, in order to treat Nature with something 
out of her own way: and what were his unique 
attempts, after all, but mere pilferings from Nature 
rather than departures from it, in the bringing to- 
gether different parts and fragments of other 
animals to the malformation of one incongruous 
whole ? From such vagaries we may learn, that we 
are tied down to facts as well as limited to fancy, 
and are not allowed, for variety’s sake, to give one 
creature the form of an animal, to another the form 
of a vegetable, or, to a third, such a shapeless one 
as is not to be found in the three kingdoms. It is 
at the peril of the imitative art to violate the laws 
of unity which are preserved in all the varieties 
of nature. Even in Comparative Anatomy we 
observe the same consistency ; for animals that are 
not constructed alike are constituted much after 
the same manner: as an instance—the general 
form of a man is very unlike that of a fish; yet 
his backbone is very like that of a herring. He 
breathes in a different element, it is true, but much 
after the same manner; and when it is said of 
him, ‘‘ he drinks like a fish,” it may be too often 
added, but not of the same liquor. 

Elevated as our ideas may be concerning Ideal 
Beauty, and of its being more easily conceived than 
described, it will still be found to have its origin 
in Nature, however much its end may appear to be 
out of it. It is here the artist is so frequently in 
error who supposes it to be that sublimated Beaut 
which he affects to draw from a celestial source, 
without being aware that the materials belong toa 
world of his own, and to which he is as often 
brought down by the very means he takes to aspire 
above it. In our highest flights of fancy we cannot 
escape out of the region of probabilities: invention 
is but another name for discovery ; and there is 
nothing we can conceive or imagine that has not 
its origin in something which we may, might or must 

Thus in our supernatural attempt by 
Babel-strides to reach the i a world, contain 
waits upon every step, and convinces us, at length, 
that even our imaginary desires are as much an- 
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ticipated as our real wants are provided for, and 
are all confined within the limits of our own allotted 
atmosphere. We are told that angels have wings, 
and they are accordingly represented with them ; 
but we could form no conception what things they 
were if we had never seen a bird: but stretch the 
imagination to anything else as yet unseen, and 
coneeive if you can of any creature which shall be 
totally different from any thing you may have 
observed in Nature,—or suppose (for a moment 
only) that your ingenuity has conjured up one to 
vour mind,and at odds with the rest, can you trouble 
your imagination for another that shall differ as 
much from that you may have fancied as a horse 
from an oyster, or a tiger from a tomtit ? Most 
animals have heads and tails; some have no legs 
because they have no uses for them ; and whatever 
they are furnished with belong distinctly to their 
own class, while all their peculiarities and diversities 
of form are arranged under the same head and 
partake of the same character. Eyes, noses, and 
tnouths are common to all creatures; men have 
them, and so have owls; but who cannot perceive 
the ditference between them ?—excepting in cases 
where they are judicially condemned to wear wigs. 
There are not two species which resemble each 
other so little as to be found out of their class, nor 
are there any two to be found which do not dis- 
tinguish themselves from each other in their own 
class; so that we never break in upon the unifor- 
mity of Nature without being presented with some- 
thing past finding out. By the way, it is only to 
extend our observations beyond what is presented 
to us in this intelligent order of things to discover 
that thé same combinations and balancings are to 
be found in inanimate matter as in organized exist- 
enee, and may be judged of by analogy even where 
they cannot be brought into comparison. It is in 
vain to search for hidden treasure in mines which 
are accessible to all; and as that which is the most 
useful happens to be the readiest within our reach, 
so that is the most simple and beautiful with which 
we are most familiar: it might be profitable, there- 
fore, to remind such as would not only attempt the 
perfection of Beauty but even the beauty of perfec- 
tion, that it is possible for them to refine upon Nature 


as many do upon sentiment, till neither have any 


meaning left ; and, instead of exalting the subject, are 
either raising it above the comprehension, or sinking 
it below their own dimensions. 

From hence it may be inferred, that the Beau- 
ideal consists in a happy selection of the best of 
what Nature dispenses around us; for Nature is 
very sparing of her perfections, and it is only by 
availing ourselves of her fairest inequalities, and 
drawing these scattered fragments into a complete 
wnion, that we can arise from an imperfect imitative 
toa perfect Ideal Beauty. Conceding, then, that the 
utmost we ean conceive of Ideal Beauty is, that it is 
the aggregate of all that excellence which has been 
beneficently distributed amongst every individual 
order of being, it must be evident, from the very 
nature of things, that there can be nothing un- 


earthly about it, only that it should be represented | 


alter such a manner as shall cause us to think so. 
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On! the wond’rous streets of London, 


Where life’s tides for ever flow— 


Every ripple on whose surges 


Is a tear of joy or woe ; 
Where the Gulfstream of existence 
Starts its course around the tvorld, 
Where the gale that sinks one vessel, 
Wafts another sail unfurled. 


Oh! the weary streets of London, 
Where the homeless and the poor 
Wander victims of tradition, 
Of the legéndary lure, 
That its homes are roofed with silver, 


That its istreets are paved with gold,— 


Knowing not the heart of London 
Cold as London stone is cold, 


Oh! the mournful streets of London, 
Where the sons of genius die, 
Their glorious visions fading, 
From the flickering, filming eye. © 
Vain the soaring aspiration, 
Vain the sweeping, grasping thought, 
When the heart is numbed with hunger 
And the fine brain over-wrought. 


Oh! the sad, sad streets of London, 
Where whirls the muddy stream, 
Once pure as heaven’s sunshine, 
Pure as sainted maiden’s dream. 
Alas! alas for woman ! 
Fallen from her high estate, 
Smirking, smiling down the pavement, 
To the darkness of her fate. 


Oh ! the wild, wild streets of London, 
Where the little children go, 

That neither God nor mother, 
Nor loving-kindness know— 

Go passing schools and churches, 
And written on each face 

Is a look that, like Cain’s brow-mark, 
Shuts them from the human race. 


Oh! the dark, dark streets of London, 
Where are sown the seeds of crime, 
To grow into a terror 
In the fullness of their prime— 
Into trees of blackest upas, 
Shedding deadliest poison down, 
Dark’ning sunlight into midnight, 
Spreading nightmare o’er the town. 


Oh! the wond’rous stréets of London, 
Where life’s tides for ever flow, 
Every ripple on whose surges 
Is.a tear of joy or woe. 
When the Gulf-stream of existence 
Starts its course around the world, 
Where the gale that sinks one vessel 
Wafts another sai! unfurled. 


And yet, O marvellous London ! 
Thou art a name of hope, 

A lone star when grim darkness 
Climbs to the sapphire cope. 

Although thy streets be mournful, 
Weary, sad, or dark, or wild, 

Thou hast been the nursing mother 
Of many a mighty child. 
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Dr. Lococx’s Putmonro Warers give instant relief and 2 rapid 


—I plpina poo 


of asthma, 
to dissolve inthe mouth. To 


occasionally 
invaluable for and the voice, They have 
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jeasant taste. Price 1s. 1 
nl medicine vendors. 

CAUTION.—Every box of the GExvIN# medicine has the words 
“Dr. Locoox’s Warurs” in white letters on a red ground in the Govern- 
| ment Stamp, without which words ALL ARE: ‘COUNTERFEITS AKD IMPOSI- 
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NOTICE. 


Dr. Locock’s Essence of Sarsaparilla and Bark, 


For Purifying the Blood and Strengthening the Constitution. 


Counterfeits of this medicine have been discovered. Examine well 
the Government Stamp, which is outside the WRAPPER, and see that the 
words 


‘“‘Dr. LOCOCK’S SARSAPARILLA AND BARK” | 


rinted in the same, as without these words all are counterfeits, — 
es not be persuaded to the contrary. 
Sold at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottle by all Druggists. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL; 


Being a confirmation by some of the most eminent scientific men 
of the age of the superior qualities of this 


WORLD-RENOW NED STARCEZ. 
WOTHERSPOON & Co., Guascow anp Lonpon. 
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“MORE CLEANLY 


Because being in polished blocks it does not drop 
about like Powder Leads, on the Furniture, Carpets, 
Clothes, &e.. - 


MORE. BRILLIANT 





' Because it is unadulterated, thus every particle pro- 
duces a splendid metallic lustre, 


‘POLISHES MORE QUICKLY 


Thus saving the time and labour of the user. 


AND CHEAPER 


Because it is less wasteful. And because a little goes 
further than any other kind. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Fronmongers, &c. 
RECKITT & SONS, London Bridge, E.C, and Hull. 
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- TWEEDIE'S TEMPERANCE YEAR. BOOK 
OF FACTS AND HISTORY, 
WITH ALMANAC, 


"Sevan Han Gunon Gasman and Peer Mc 
3 London : W. TWEEDIB, 387, Senaxp. | 





Dectixs.—The 


Gebiifetine 4 


of the glands, wherever irritating 
aacharges, may be sfly and crtaniy : 


Holloway's uaaen Pills in accordance with the instructions 
wrapped round each pot and box. No timidity need deter the 
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necessary. stem the source 
maladies which, loway' medicament perpetuate misery. 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM.—The excruciatiag 

pain of Gout or Rheumatism is “PUT! y relieved and cured in a 

few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEU- 

MATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and 
vent the disease at any vital part. 

Sold at 1s, 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per Box by all, Medicine Vendors. 


ILIOUS and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 

all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that 
well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They 
unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
effect ; and where an aperient is required , nothing can be better adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


HE DEEPER WROWN G.—Price ls. Gd. 
“ Intensely interesting: equal to any romance.”—Londonderry 
Standard. 

“Has all the appearance of romance, and the instruction of history.” 
— Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“ Uncle Tom’s adventures were not near so tragic.” Western Morning 
News. 

“ Every page bears the impress of reality, and as a faithful transcript 
of the actual condition of the slave it is of the utmost value.”—-Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


“ One of the most useful and interesting works that have —— 
in connection with the subject of American slavery.”—Morning 

“The impression it produces upon the mind owes nothing to exagge- 
rated language.”—Daily News. 


London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 
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RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. ‘ 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curativetreatmentof HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, whilst the 

requisite resistin wer is a by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PAT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded b by Post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wurtz, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; . 
postage, 1s. Price of a Double Truss, 31s. "6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d. ; 5 postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to Jonw Waurre, Post-office, 


Piccadilly, 
(NEW PATENT.) 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xv. 


The materials of which these are made are recommended by the Faculty 
as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best in- 
vention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. Itis porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like 
an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE EGGS of ALL the BIRDS which BREED in GREAT BRITAIN, By. a Tl esies 


The Giassical, Common, and*Local Names, with Description of Nest, and various other interesting Partitulars, - Here are more than 0» 
Hundred and Seventy Outlfhes, pfiited on thick paper for painting, offering a most instructive and ‘detightfal amusemeut to yourg perso 
Will also be foand’ vicy-tiahl for the Cabinet, the naméa being printed i in » Fo bold type. -- Amusements for Speeeeand Winter. eo Aak fut 
the Extra Egg Number of Young Exauawp,” _ Brice 6d, 


OUT EIVE BAIT. Price 6d, Written a Style for'Boes. Mograving 


oy the, British .Fresh- Water: Fish, with Particalar etions_ Where,_ When, and How to Fish.— Ask for.‘ Fishing withe 
Live’t ae in “ Youne Enctasp’s” Lrprasy. 


GEOLOGY. MADE. EASY... “Tustrated by a Sectiai of. the. Artesian Well atthe Mod 


Prison, Pentonville, shbwing'the various Strata ‘nporWwhieh London is built, commonly known as the” Basin, )} With a Panoran® 
View of the surrounding country,-showing the localitiexswhere the various Strata come to the surface, 2 a Diagram, representing 
various Epochs, Syatems, and Characters of Rocks, fromi the Plutonic, through the “whole Series, te - the fafent Ailluvium, célpared so 25! 

t real specimens, with the Orgaiie Remains to be found in each, and the localities in Great, Britaimwhere they severally occupy © 
wages: Being the most concise and instructive publication on the science that hasever.heen before the public. « Price isi 


LONDON : W. 'TWEEDIE, 337, STRAND. 
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